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IN THE GOOD OLE SUMMERTIME—Look at War Eagle, V, in his make-dd summer after- 


noon shower and you'll get an idea of the Auburn weather this summer. 


Proposed Budget 
Means Further 
Blow to Auburn 


As The Alumnews goes to press, the 
Alabama Legislature is expected to recon- 
vene in early August to consider an educa- 
tion budget. The governor's recommended 
budget for that session, if passed, would 
deal Auburn a severe blow with a cut of 
almost $8 million from its current appro- 
priations. The 1980-81 appropriation for 
all areas of Auburn University (including 
AUM, the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice) amounted to $68,272,000. The gov- 
ernor’s recommendation at the beginning 
of of the regular legislative session earlier 
this year was to cut that down to 
$61,977,950. His newest recommendation 
is still lower—$60,429,493—despite im- 
proved revenue projections. | 


"We are disappointed that the gover- 
nor’s budget recommendations for 1981- 


— Photo by Ruth Schowalter 


82 call for a decrease in funds for higher 
education while other segments of educa- 
tion are recommended for increases,” said 
Auburn President Hanly Funderburk in 
reaction to the governor's new budget. 
“After three years of proration, it has 
become extremely difficult to maintain 
quality programs, and unless a significant 
increase in funding comes soon, accredita- 
tion problems will develop in some areas. 


“We hope the legislature will pass a 
budget that will not be prorated and one 
that treats all segments. of education fair- 


ly.” 


More specifically, President Funderburk 
added, ‘taking funds from Auburn to under- 
write a tax-free fringe benefit for elemen- 
tary /secondary school teachers (that is, the 
AEA-backed insurance package) is not fair 
treatment in this economy.” 


One of the holdups in getting the budget 
passed during the regular legislative ses- 
sion was the $21 AEA million insurance 
package opposed by Auburn and other col- 
leges. The AEA wanted to cut budgets of 
Alabama's 4-year colleges to pay for insu- 
rance for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion teachers. 


Pharmacy Alumni 
Honor Three for 
Service 


— 


The Auburn Pharmacy Alumni Associa- 
tion has honored Charles M. Loftin of 
Mobile, Launia L. Thagard of Hueytown, 


and Byron B. Williams of Auburn for their 


exemplary service to the School of Phar- 


_ macy, the profession of pharmacy, and to 


society. Mr. Loftin, an Auburn pharmacy 
alumnus, was presented the Distinguished 
Alumnus Award. Mrs. Thagard and Dr. 
Williams received the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award. The Distinguished Alumnus 


and Service Awards are the highest honors | 


bestowed by the Auburn Pharmacy Alumni 
Association. | 
Following a brief ceremony performed 
at the annual convention of the Alabama 
Pharmaceutical Association held this year 
in Birmingham, the three received a unique 
walnut block award that displays five bronze 
plates depicting emblems of Auburn Uni- 
versity and of the profession of pharmacy. 
Charles M. Loftin came to Auburn from 
Hartford in 1954 and completed his bache- 
lor’s degree in pharmacy in 1957. He is a 
past-president of the Alabama Pharma- 
ceutical Association and has served in 


numerous other posts within the state- 
wide association. He has also been a mem- : 
ber of the Alabama Health Study Commis- 
sion, a member of the Pharmacy Advisory 
Committee of Medicaid and is currently the 
vice-president of the Auburn Pharmacy 


Charles M. Loftin '57 


Alumni Association and an Alabama State 
Board of Pharmacy member. 

Launia L. Thagard has recently retired 
from her position as executive director of 
the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association. 
She served as director from 1964 to 1980 
and is currently living in Hueytown. Mrs. 
Thagard brought about several significant 
changes during her 16 years as director of 


‘the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association 


and, among her other previous activities, 
she was a staff writer for the Birmingham 
News. She also taught in elementary and 
junior high schools. Mrs. Thagard has 
received the Woman of the Year. Award 
and the Club Woman of the Year Award 
presented by the Alabama Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. All reports indicate that 
she is placing as much energy into her 
retirement activities as she did in her suc- 
cessful career as executive director. 


Dr. Byron B. Williams 


Byron B. Williams, who holds the docto- 
rate in pharmacy, came to an assistant pro- 
fessor position at Auburn in the School of 
Pharmacy in 1951. His 30 years of active 

teaching service to the school and in 


f . . 
research has resulted in remarkable alumni, 


student, and colleague respect. Dr. Wil- 
liams became a professor in 1962 and head 
of the department of pharmacal sciences in 
1978. He has received honors from Rho 
Chi and Sigma Xi. He has been awarded 


the Student Government Association Out- - 


standing Professor status three years dur- 
ing his teaching and has served as a gradu- 
ate faculty member and author or co-author 
of 19 published research and professional 


papers. 


Dr. Williams will retire in August and 


plans to pursue contract and consultant 
work in addition to international traveling. 
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Alumni Academic Scholars 


Alumni Academic 
Scholars Named 


Below are the first group of stories on 
Auburn's newest selection of Alumni Aca- 
demic.Scholars. For the second year, forty 
scholarships based on academic achieve- 
ment have been awarded to incoming 


Auburn freshmen. The scholarships, funded 


by the Auburn University Foundation 
through alumni gifts to Auburn Annual 
Giving, are the first scholarships at Auburn 
to recognize academic achievement alone. 
Of this second group, sixteen of the 
recipients are women, twenty-four men. 
With one exception, they are all from the 
South. More than half of them (24) come 
from Alabama. Georgia and Florida follow 
with five each and Tennessee has three. 
Two of the forty plan to enroll in the 
School of Agriculture and another two in 
nursing; four will be in Architecture and 
Fine Arts; eleven in Arts & Sciences; and 
the remaining twenty-one in Engineering. 


Alumnews features on the other aca-_ 


demic scholars will continue in September. 


Joseph B. Fleming 


Joseph B. Fleming 


Undecided as to which major he will 
pursue, Joseph B. Fleming of Birmingham 
says that it will “probably be related to 
science or mathematics because of interests 
developed in high school courses.” 

Looking forward to “making new friends, 
learning more about myself and others, 
and maturing” while at Auburn, Joe has 
decided to attend college here since “it is 
close to home, has a relaxed atmosphere, 
and has good courses in the fields of my 
interest.’ Another factor which may have 
influenced his decision is his relatives who 
have attented Auburn. His brother, James 
A. Fleming ‘79, and sister-in-law, Nancy 
Isbell Fleming ‘79, both graduated from 
Auburn. Joe’s sister, Katherine A. Fleming, 
is presently a senior attending Auburn. 

Because he is a “slow reader,” Joe dis- 
liked high school literature, but “various 
courses in mathematics” were his favorite 
subjects. He enjoys “solving problems by 
using my mind analytically.” 


“Enjoying a wide variety of sports, espe- 


cially outdoor activities,” Joe spends some 


of his spare time “whitewater canoeing, 
backpacking, and rock climbing” although 
he admits that he doesn’t “have many 
chanices to do them.” The rest of his time is 
spent reading adventure stories, such as 
Huckleberry Finn, but most recently he has 
read Pride and Prejudice, Hamlet, and As 
You Like It. 

Joe describes himself as a person who 
was “born into a caring family in a good 
community and, as I grew, developed inter- 
est in the church and the outdoors. I hope 
to and expect to mature in the coming 
years.” Joe feels that entering college will 
help him “to become more responsible,” as 
well as to “broaden my perspective through 
a variety of courses.” 

A goal which Joe has set for himself is to 
become ‘‘a loving, caring, and giving per- 
son in whatever field I choose in order to 
help others.” He would also like to travel to 
“the South Pacific Islands. I am sure that I 
would love the beaches, the sun, and the 
nature they are known for.” 

Joe’s older brother, James, has had the 
most influence on his life since “he is 
someone | could always look up to and the 
one from whom I developed most of my 
interests.’ Because ‘‘all the members of my 
family live what they believe,’ Joe admires 
them very much. —Paula Wood 


Jeff Flowers 


Jeff Flowers describes himself as ‘“essen- 
tially a crazy but mild-mannered person” 
who is coming to Auburn to study compu- 
ter science or computer engineering. A 
Montgomery resident, he enjoyed learning 
to program a computer in his introductory 
computer programming class and feels 
that the ‘career opportunities for a compu- 
ter major are vast,” although he does not 
yet know for sure what career he wants to 
follow. 7 

Jeff works part-time at an ice-cream 
shop and maintains a small vegetable 
garden in his back yard to make use of his 
spare time. He enjoys reading Greek myth- 
ology and humorous books and fantasies. 
He says hé has a quick wit, tries to keep a 
light outlook on things, and does not espe- 
cially like it when things get too serious. 
“However, he notes, “if I need to be 
serious, I can. 1 am happy if everyone else is 
happy.’ | 

Jeff looks forward to college because he 
will be on his own, among new people and 
will be making his own decisions, although 
he admits that these things are also “‘a little 
frightening.’ He fantasizes about being an 
animal trainer, as he has “always been fas- 
cinated with what animals can be taught 
—especially the more intelligent ones such 
as chimpanzees and dolphins.” He adds 
that he has always wanted to visit Australia 
because it “is a technologically advanced 
country that has not forgotten to preserve 
its natural beauty. The landscape is beauti- 
ful and uncrowded, the weather ideal, and 
the animals are the most faScinating in the 
world.” 

Jeff enjoyed world geography in high 
school more than any other class because 


_ he “learned about the position each coun- 


try plays in relation to the world economi- 
cally, politically, and strategically.” He dis- 
liked biology because his ‘teacher never let 


our class really learn anything. All we ever 
did was copy notes and memorize them for 
a test.” 

He admires Lech Walesa because of the 
Pole’s concern for his people and because 
Walesa had the wisdom not to try to go 
“too far, too fast. He has thwarted many 
ill-advised, potentially fatal strikes and 
riots while at the same time bringing more 
freedom for his fellow Poles.” 

—Pete Mohney 


Charlotte Kay Owens 


"I like a challenge, especially things 
which challenge my mind. Once! take ona 


_ challenge, I hate to lose. Although I tend to 


procrastinate, when I start something, I 
finish. I hate to leave anything half-done. I 
have high morals and will not compromise 
them. I can accept and handle responsibil- 
ity. | work in a clothing store where I have 


several important responsibilities, and I 


enjoy knowing that I can handle them 
well.” These are the words of Charlotte 


‘Kay Owens of Birmingham who has decided 


to take on a challenge for life. She plans to 
become a nurse. “I have always been inter- 
ested in the sciences and the medical field. 
Since my exposure to nursing as a hospital 
volunteer, I have come to the conclusion 
that nursing is the career for me.” 

Kay, as she is known to friends, spends 
most of her spare time studying or watch- 
ing T.V. She also finds time to read, and 
some of the most recent books that she has 
read are Mythology, Brave New World, 
and Wuthering Heights. 

In high school, Kay disliked history, but 
was fascinated by biology and math comes 
naturally to her. She doesn’t expect the 
transition from high school to college to 
have very much effect on her as a person, 
although Kay expects her “independent 
streak to show more.” She looks forward to 
“learning more” but at the same time, 
“dreads studying.” 

In Kay's travels, she has visited the 
Bahamas and finds it very beautiful. She 
“would love to go back.”” Even more, she 
dreams of becoming “the recipient of the 
Nobel Prize for science. I would like to 
make some scientific discovery that would 
help all of mankind.” 

Her sister, Jill, who is a student at 
Auburn, is one of the main reasons that 
Kay has decided to attend college here. But 
Jill has influenced her sister's life from a 


Kay Owens 


very early age. ‘Jill taught me how to read 
before I entered school and has always been 
a friend.’ Kay admires her “parents for the 


influence and support they've given me’. 


and her senior English teacher, Mrs. Cham- 
bers, because “she is a good teacher, strict 
and hard, and she genuinely cares about her 
students.” — Paula Wood 


Rachel Wilkes 


Rachel Andrea Wilkes 


Rachel Andrea Wilkes, a native of Bir- 
mingham, will enter Auburn this fall and 
study accounting. She hopes to goon to law 
school. Rachel chose law because, “it touches 


every facet of society and offers a challenge 


to someone with many varied interests and 
a concern for people's welfare.” 

Rachel's father, Thomas A. Wilkes, at- 
tended Auburn and two sisters are pres- 
ently enrolled. However, Rachel says, “| 
decided to come to Auburn not because 
anyone told me to, but because I wanted to 
be there. There just aren’t many campuses 
in the South with the same friendly atmos- 
phere. I feel that in Auburn I can be an 
individual. 

“Henry David Thoreau made the obser- 
vation that most men are never fully awake 
in their lifetime. They never open their 
eyes to the world around them and take 
advantage of their opportunities. I have 
always felt,’ she says, “it is very important 
to become the finest person that one can. 
The only way to do this is to constantly 
challenge one’s self.’ Rachel goes on to say, 
“I want always to live my life to the fullest 
searching to do the right thing and savor- 
ing every minute.” | 

Rachel admires Leonardo DaVinci, ‘‘a 


‘brilliant man who took advantage of all his 


talents and was not afraid to be ahead of his 
time’; Helen Keller, ‘‘a lady whose inspira- 


tional life has made me reevaluate my » 


own’; and Thomas Jefferson, “his ideas are 
still as fresh and thought-provoking as 
they were 200 years ago.” 

She looks forward to meeting new friends 
and being caught up in “‘college life.” Her 
spare time is taken up with working on her 
artwork and reading. She says she loves the 
outdoors and enjoys taking walks and jog- 
ging. Recently she’s read In Our Time by 
Tom Wolfe, Julius Caesar by William 


Shakespeare, and Death of a Salesman by 


Arthur Miller. \ 
cthur Miller —Elizabeth Mullen 
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Research at Aubum 


Chemistry Research 
*~May Mean Safer 
Water Treatment 


By Andrea Still 
AU News Bureau 


Preliminary tests of a new anti-microbial 
agent being investigated by Auburn Uni- 
versity researchers show it has potential 
for being not only remarkably efficient but 
less dangerous in treating the water we 
drink than chlorine gas, the most common 
method of disinfection in the United States 
today. 


The agent is an N-chloramine and, 
according to principal investigator Dr. S. 
D. Worley of the Chemistry Department, 
it may be a non-toxic alternative for water 
treatment of small water supplies such as 
wells and military field units as well as for 
disinfection in hospitals and in the poultry 
industry. 


Initial tests had been conducted on the 
compound by the pharmaceutical company 
which first synthesized it, but the Auburn 
researchers were the first to study the 
agent further to see if it might have poten- 
tial as an anti-microbial agent in the treat- 
ment of water supplies. 


Dr. Worley and associates W. B. Wheat- 


ley, H. H. Kohl, H. D. Burkett, along with. 


students J. Faison and J. A. Van Hoose, 
built a mock water treatment plant employ- 
ing the same chemicals used in a local 
water treatment facility. But instead of 
using gaseous chlorine to kill the bacteria, 
the researchers used N-chloramine agents 
— and in the process discovered one which 
kills bacteria just as effectively as gaseous 
chlorine at the same concentration level. 


There are a number of advantages to the 
N-chloramine agent which make this a 
most important discovery, according to Dr. 
Worley. Because the agent is a solid, there 
is no danger of a fatal gas leak if the pipes 
were to break, says the researcher. Hence it 
would be safer for personnel working in 
water treatment plants. 


In addition, the N-chloramine agent 
remains stable over long periods of time in 
water or dry because it is a slow-releasing 
agent, says Dr. Worley, while chlorine gas 
is lost very rapidly from treated water. The 
agent also seems to have certain anti- 
corrosive properties, he adds. For instance, 
a nail put in water containing the N- 
chloramine agent will rust much more 
slowly, which is good news for pipes. But 


» perhaps most important, according to Wor- 


ley, is the agent’s non-toxicity in limited 
studies on laboratory animals. 


“The N-chloramine agent does not cause 
cancer in mice or chickens which have been 
given it inextremely large amounts,” notes 
Dr. Worley. “Chlorine gas, on the other 
hand, is thought to react with certain mole- 
cules in water to form chloroform, which is 
known to be carcinogenic.” 


While the researchers do not believe the | 


N-chloramine causes the formation of chlor- 
oform, they plan to continue their labora-_ 


WATER TREATMENT—Dcz. S. D. Worley of the Chemistry Department has been conducting 
tests on an N-chloramine agent which shows potential for being an effective anti-microbial agent 
in the treatment of water. The agent, which was originally synthesized by a pharmaceutical 
company, may be an alternative to chlorine gas, the most frequently used form of disinfection in this 
country. Among those assisting Dr. Worley in this research is student Tony Van Hoose. 


tory studies before any testing is conducted 
on humans. 


Anti-microbial agents for water treat- 
ment are elevated on the basis of whether 
they kill E. coli, a type of bacteria in water 
that is caused by fecal contamination. Dr. 
Worley is testing the new agent against 
some ten additional strains of bacteria as. 
well as a number of viruses and fungi. He 
and his co-workers are also attempting to 
synthesize new original compounds sim- 
ilar to the N-chloramine agent. 


While it’s possible that the N-chlora- 


mine may one day be used in city water 


supplies, it may prove too costly to make 
the agent in large amounts, according to 
the researcher. Though Dr. Worley and his 
associates have perfected the two-step syn- 
thetic process for production of the agent, 
they are not sure about the economics of it 
for large-scale production. 


“It takes many pounds of chlorine gas a 
day for cleaning the millions of gallons of 
water that circulate over a short period of 
time,” he explains. “if it is going to cost 
people a lot more to have this new agent 
used in treating their water, they may 
prefer to live with the possible health risks 
of the agent which is presently used.” 


However, the N-chloramine may be of 


_ definite commercial valué in the not-too- 


distant future, says Dr. Worley. Possible 
applications range from treating swim- 
ming pools to disinfecting water for chick- 
ens on farms to cleaning floors and surgical 


tools in hospitals. Also the researchers 


have received preliminary inquiries con- 
cerning the possibility of conducting tests 
to see whether the agent could be put in eye 
drops. 


Individuality of 
Each Partner Key 
To Good Marriage 


By Andrea Still 
AU News Bureau 


From all outward appearances, Sally and 
Bob seem to be the perfect couple. You 
never see one without the other. Tennis, 
backgammon, gourmet foods — all their 
interests are the same. Why, they even 
share the same set of friends. But look 
again. What may seem at first glance to be 
the perfect marriage may in fact be a sti- 
fling, boring relationship. And what binds 
them so tightly together is more likely a 
fear of change than a mature, healthy love. 

So says Dr. Philip Lewis, head of Auburn's 
Psychology Department, who has spent 
the past two years researching individua- 
tion in marriage — that is, the degree to 
which each person is able to maintain his 
own individuality and separate sense of 
identity within the framework of a-close 
and intimate marriage. 

Dr. Lewis’ work, along with that of 
Auburn's Sam Green and a colleague at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has resulted in 
the development of a questionnaire to 
measure the individuation in a marriage. 

“It is important that people maintain a 
certain amount of independence for the 
most healthy, flexible marriage relation- 
ship,” says Dr. Lewis. 

Until now, however, there was no way of 
measuring this trait. But Dr. Lewis’ 180- 
question test, which he is in the process of 
shortening, provides an accurate measure 
of each spouse's level of individuation. The 


. 


applications for clinical work and marriage 
therapy are numerous. 

“People tend not to know how they stack 
up against others as far as individuation 
goes,” says the researcher. “Everyone sees 
himself as fairly independent.” 


But while insecure people often marry 
insecure people — perhaps subconsciously 
seeking them out so that they can form that 
kind of close, enmeshed feeling of oneness 
— that may well end up being a cause for 
divorce, notes Dr. Lewis. This outcome 
occurs when one of the spouses begins to 
change and loosen some of the ties to the 
other. While most people find change a 
source of stimulation, to people low in 
individuation, it’s a threat. 


On the flip side, he adds, are couples who 
have a relationship in which they lead 
extremely separate lives. They may do so 
out of fear of showing their insecure side, 
which longs for closeness. 


“The ideal marriage, I think, is where 
you move back and forth between being 
very connected and being able to do things 
very much on your own,” says the research- 
er. “That way you can appreciate the u- 
niqueness of your spouse.” 


The questionnaire Dr. Lewis developed 


Measures a number of components that 


show individuation, the first being the 
extent to which a couple feels it is impor- 
tant to doa lot of things together. He cited 
a couple in which the husband loved to get 
up at 5:30 a.m. to fish. For a couple of years, 
the wife attempted to be a good sport, 
grudgingly accompanying her husband on 
his outings. But when it finally came out 
that she detested the fishing trips, her hus- 
band gave up his hobby. Better, says Dr. 
Lewis, would have been for him to go fish- 
ing by himself or with friends while she 
pursued a separate interest. 


Also included in the first part of the 
questionnaire was the idea of how legiti- 
mate it is for each spouse to have his or her 
own friends. According to Dr. Lewis “If an 
individual is insecure and uncomfortable 
with his or her own identity” it can be 
threatening for a spouse to have relation- 
ships that he or she doesn’t have anything 
to do with.” 


Another area of individuation the test 
examines is the area of privacy of feelings. 
This area includes such questions as “If 
your spouse had a diary, would you look at 
it?’’ Dr. Lewis’ believes that it is people 
who are insecure who are always interested 
in knowing what the other’s feelings are. 

“Some people are very intrusive, always 
having to reassure themselves that every- 
thing is all right,’ he says. “Secure people, 
on the other hand, recognize that people 
may have thoughts they never share.” 

The third area the questionnaire deals 
with is the issue of feelings of responsibil- 
ity. According to Dr. Lewis, people who are 
insecure and lacking in individuation often 
feel acutely responsible for their spouse's 
feelings. | 

“This kind of overinvolvement with 
another — where if their spouse is upset, 
they must cheer him up — is characteristic 
of the insecure person,” says Dr. Lewis, 
adding that a healthy person can be sympa- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Here and There— 
Tolerance 
i By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 


~ Somewhere near the end of his unique biogra- 
phy—Memories, Dreams, Reflections—, Carl Jung 
noted that the older he got the less certain he was 
about anything. At the time! read it, 
I found that a depressing comment 
and wondered if it did not suggest a 
touch of senility not reflected else- 
where in that or any other work of 
Jung that I had read. Much more 
recently, as a result of my own mod- 
est intellectual struggles, I have begun 
noice to recognize some of the wisdom 
implicit in that beautifully candid statement. 

More and more as time passes, I weary of the 
strident voices of certainty that emanate from 
Washington, from Montgomery, from Auburn Uni- 
versity, and all too often from my own mouth. A 
good case in point is my own commitment to the 
concept of tolerance, or moderation tn all things, or 
the golden mean. If there is any human virtue that I 
admire above all others, it is that genuine tolerance 
which surveys the diversity in the world around it 
and with passionate dispassionateness winnows the 
wheat from the chaff in all that it sees. 

Yet, I have reached that stage in life at which 
candor compels me to recognize that I am not a very 
tolerant person. The number of people, customs, and 
convictions that I cannot contemplate with equanim- 
ity almost defies listing. And, paradoxically, I owe to 
- our most intolerant native Southern institution, the 
Ku Klux Klan, the clearest insight into the depths of 
my own intolerance. 


The Klan and I have been at odds virtually all of © 


my life, and it stands as the only major Southern 
organization, movement, or system of thought that I 
have never been able to defend in any way. Down in 
the midst of my viscera, the Ku Klux Klan ranks 
second only to the Communist Party among the 
things that I fear and detest with an almost mindless, 
uncontrollable fury. 

Of course, the Klan represents many things that 
every thoughtful man, woman, or child should 
oppose wih all his heart, mind, and soul. Any organi- 
zation which operates in such a way that it causes 
innocent men, women, and children to quake through 
nights of terror deserves steadfast opposition and 
constant public censure. The arrogance of the Ku 
Klux Klan stands second only in degree, not in kind, 
to that of the Communists, who arrogate to them- 
selves the right to exterminate whatever portion of 
the human population necessary to achieve their 
own warped version of human equality. 

Yes, the Klan and the Communists have earned 
the enmity of all those who honor justice and equity 
in human affairs. Yet, I remain troubled and uncer- 
tain about the justification for the mindless fury that 
seizes me when I come face to face with the Klan. 
Such an event occurred at the four-way stop on the 
north side of Piedmont the last Saturday in June. My 
wife, Rebecca, and I were on our way to the Pisgah 
Gorge and the fortieth anniversary reunion of my 
high school class. ) 

The Klan was out in resplendent white robes with 
little red plastic buckets in hand to take contributions 
from any susceptible passers. With my complete 
approval, Rebecca took the right-of-way from three 


ob 
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other cars and shot through the intersection, giving 
the mendicant Klansmen no opportunity to impor- 
tune. Then, I began to seethe and continued to boil 
for the remainder of the journey. 


During the weeks since that almost trivial inci- 
dent, my mind has kept returning to the scene, and 
the face of the one Klansman whom I saw clearly 
haunts my mind: He was clean-cut, clean-shaven, 
young, and rather handsome. And I remember say- 
ing to Rebecca much later, after I had begun to 
simmer down, that if I had met that young fellow at 


his home or mine, we probably would have found 


that we have much in common: a determined antag- 
onism to Communism, a firm commitment to the 
family as the basic social unit, a deep respect for 
religious faith, a profound belief in hard work, and 
an unyielding patriotism. At least, that is the way it 
has been with the three or so Klansmen whom I 
have known through the years. However, I did not 
know that any of those fellows were Klansmen when 
I met them and only learned the fact much later and 
sort of incidentally. Only one of them ever men- 
tioned the Klan to me and that came through a 
somewhat veiled invitation to join up—an invitation 
which I evaded with something less than a great 
display of manliness. 


At this point, I need to digress to establish one 
clear distinction between a Klansman and a Com- 
munist as I understand them. The Klansman exists 
as a free-thinking individual apart from his activities 
with the Klan, but a Communist possesses no mind 
of his own: he belongs to the party—heart, body, and 
soul. At least that is what I gather from what I 
read—the only professed Communist I have ever 
met was a drunken native who accosted me on guard 


duty in Pisa, Italy, near the end of World War II. 
Thatc ing fellow, after a few friendly overtures, 


suddenly made a dive for my Army-issue forty-five 


with the threat to kill me as a Nazi pig and thus 
intensified my already deep distrust of everyone pro- 
fessedly red. (Let us remember that at that time no 


American soldier had any reason for fond contem-. 


plation of Nazism, and in all the years since, I have 


—Photo by Ruth Schowalter 


found nothing to change my mind on that score 
either.) 

Now, let us return to the main theme of this piece: 
to my almost uncontrollable fury when I come face to 
face with a Klansman in his role as a member of the 
KKK. I remain certain of the justification of my 
opposition to the Klan as a clandestine organization 
intolerant of the rights of blacks and Jews as American 
citizens and as human beings created in the image of 
God. But, since many—probably most— individual 
Klansmen and I share many cardinal values, why 
can’t leven attempt to talk to and reason with one of 
them in the safety of broad daylight on a well- 
traveled public highway? What does my absolute 
intolerance of the Klan’s intolerance say about my 
vaunted commitment to tolerance as the virtue of 
virtues? 

Beyond that I must ask: Do I detest the Klan 
primarily because I fear that somewhere in the dark 
recesses of my soul I share some of its racist senti- 
ments? Certainly, I know that the American-melt- 
ing-pot metaphor of some historians galls me, for it 
implies—perhaps unwittingly, but nonetheless clear- 
ly—the amalgamation of red, yellow, black, and 
white into a new race and a new color. Precious few 
Americans that I know of—be they red, yellow, 
black, or white—subscribe to the ideal of submitting 
themselves to a process that will obliterate their 
unique characteristics and cultural heritage. And 
only a slightly larger number of Americans embrace 
the concept of cultural pluralism with enthusiasm. 
When I ponder the future of America, I have to 
wonder whether it can long endure as a multi- 
colored and polyglot society. And, beyond establish- 
ing standard English firmly as the unifying language, 
Iam not at all certain of what we should do. Perhaps, 
in the final analysis, the unreasoning and unreaso- 
nable portion of my burning resentment of the Klan 
arises from the challenge that its certainty poses to 
my uncertainty. But I am not even sure of that. 
However, I am reasonably certain that the complex 
question of America’s future demands considerable 
thoughtful contemplation by many people and a 
greater degree of tolerance than I can upon many 
occasions muster. 


Esoterica for Rvssipek 
Life at Jake’s Joint 


By Bob Sanders 52 
Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin 


Return with us now to those thrilling days of 
yesteryear as we remember for a while how it was to 
be an API student in the late forties and early fifties. 

I was not a typical student, but then, there is no 
such animal. Then, as now, rich kids found their 
ways here, after carefully going over the list of fra- 
ternities and sororities; and poor kids from hill 
farms who didn’t know what fraternities and sorori- 
ties were also came. In both cases there were many 
who didn’t know exactly what they were here for, 
except just to get a grip on that gold-encrusted ring 
called A College Education. 


I fell in the latter category. Daddy, with the posi- : 


tiveness of those who haven't had. much formal 
schooling, was dead certain that A College Education 
would automatically insure for his children a life of 
ease and prosperity. I would, therefore, go to college, 
the very word being uttered with a certain aura of 
awe and reverence. 

As I recall, I wasn’t all that hot for it. I didn’t have 
any particular plans or goals in mind, but if a body 
was to go, he might ought to look around a little bit, 
just shopping, you know. euler 

So Joe Brock and I (two of the maybe six or seven 
out of our high school class of about 50 who went on 
to “higher eduation’) looked over the relatively 
nearby Mississippi State campus. We weren't, you 


understand, checking to see about its academic rating 


among universities, or to see if it had any Nobel 
Prize winners on the staff; we were just there to kind 
of get an impression of the campus. Wasn't bad, but 


- there was that out-of-state fee, and money was most 


definitely to be considered. 

Then we went up to Florence. Rainy, dismal day. 
That’s the main reason we didn’t stay there long. 
Not that it mattered. I think Joe had already made up 
his mind about Auburn. Mr. Pratt, the Ag teacher, 
had boarded with them a while and had apparently 
done some evangelical work. And Joe, even though 
he was a town boy, had always worked some on his 
father’s farm a few miles away, and had kept some 
calves there in town. He had about come to regard 
Auburn as his natural destination. 

What the heck, why not. We'd at least go down 


and look it over. It was a beautiful spring day (this — 


was not long before we finished high school), the 
Loveliest Village was never lovelier, everybody was 
mighty friendly, even to two tiny-town, gawking 
schoolboys. Our impression was definitely favorable. 

(Looking back on it, I think that may have been 
the only time anybody ever saw Auburn for the first 
time when it was in an unrainy condition.) 

Joe decided he'd wait till fall to start. 


Daddy put me to plowing old Hat in that new | 
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DOES ANYONE HAVE A PICTURE OF JAKE’S JOINT? 
Even Bob’s request over the radio failed to turn up a photograph 
-of the big white house next to Jake’s Joint where he and his 
friends got a sizeable portion of their Auburn education. How- 


ground over on the old Pearson place, sunup to 
sundown every day, and my interest in learning, in 
improving my mind, yea, in growing in knowledge 
and wisdom in a formal setting, shot up like you 
wouldn't believe. 

I suddenly became eager to explore new intellec- 
tual frontiers. Why didn’t I, I said to Daddy, just go 
ahead and start that very same summer, since I was 
purely overcome with a craving for studying? 

Blinded by the dazzling light of my total dedica- 
tion, he gave me ten or fifteen dollars and put me on 
the bus headed toward Auburn a couple days before 
the quarter started, and away I went, into what I had 
not the vaguest idea. 

If I’ve thought about it once, I’ve thought about it a 
thousand times, looking back and wondering how in 
the world I ever managed to get enrolled. 

Later, I found out about the meetings and get- 
togethers and pre-school counseling and various 
other activities that are designed to get newcomers 
into the stream of things. | 

I, after getting into town late at night and spend- 
ing the night in the Pitts Hotel, figured if I wanted to 
register, the Registrar’s office, which was located 
after some asking, would be a good place to start. 

“Here I am,’ I told them there, “ready to go to 
college. Where do I start?” 

Then they commenced asking a bunch of stuff 
about what did I want to take (Take? Just. . . college.) 
and did I have a place to stay (no), and on and on like 
that for a while; and then there's kind of a hazy spot 
in there — my memory of a period too painful to 
contemplate has been largely erased — involving 
hours of standing in lines and getting situated in the 
brand new Magnolia Dormitory (just downwind 
from the dog kennels) on the west side of the east 
wing, where the afternoon sun turned the room to a 
broiler .... 

And suddenly, after getting the proper books and 
ROTC and PE (they were both required) supplies, I, 
even I, from the hill country on the far side of the 
state, I, complete with rat cap, was an API student. 


_ My, my. , 


I didn’t know a soul, not one. But that was not to be 
a permanent thing. I soon ran into another lonely, 
scared, small-town freshman named Stanley West, 
from Piedmont, and we became fast friends. His 
roommate was a veteran, of the war, that is, as well 


‘ever, Madrid Davis Bailey '43 has the picture above hanging in 


her real estate office. Visitors to Benson-Bailey Realty in Auburn 
can see the picture, painted by James E. Woodall '51, hanging 


near the receptionist's desk. —Photo by Ruth Schowalter 


as a veteran student, who had several friends who 
were also veterans of the war, and they kind of 
adopted us and graciously taught us some things that 
weren't listed in the school catalog. 


There were some memorable moments — Zool- 
ogy under “Goofy” Guyton and PE under a Prussian 
type named Adams, and freshman English under Dr. 
Carl Benson in a little temporary building near the 
old library, and the discovery that I could do the 
things called “themes” in a passable fashion, good 
enough to — out of pure pity, not for mercenary 
purposes, mind you — write a few for some friends 
in other freshman English classes who were mor- 
tally struggling for survival; and the discovery of 
such places as The Midway Inn, after which visit I 
learned in no uncertain terms the meaning of the 
term “hangover”; and also the discovery that Auburn 
had not just one but two picture shows, that showed 
almost new movies, and that there were several, oh, 
five or six, pool rooms in town. 


There are moments of homesickness, too, times 
when, although I had griped-about it constantly, I 
ached to be back home on the farm, even plowing a 
newground. It was one of those times when West 
and I; wandering around on a sunny summer Sunday, 
followed a little stream that goes by the fire station 
on out into the country, until we finally decided to 
head back toward more settled territory and came 
out at the little radio station on the Montgomery 
Highway. | | : 

By the time the summer quarter was over and the 
folks came down to get me in the Kaiser and we went 
on down to Panama City for a day or two before 
going home, I was — to them, at least — a real 
college Joe, drinking coffee, even, and staying up late. 

A new chapter was about to begin. 

The Mag Dorm thing had been temporary, the 
room was already reserved for fall. So West and I, 
and Joe, and three of West’s friends from Piedmont, 
who were also starting in the fall found us some new 
quarters in the barely converted attic in the old house 
above ... carefully, speak of it in hushed, respectful 
tones... Jake's Joint. 

A while back, I was in a real estate place when a 
college type came in, looking for a place to live. The 
real estate person described one he had available: 
two big rooms, cooking facilities, parking space for 


a 


ee aay 


two cars, much closet space, private bath,.of course, 
palatial. 

“Naw, that’s not quite what I had in mind,” the 
stud said. “I wanted something a little bigger...” 

Listen, on that top floor over Jake's Joint, there 
were three rooms, two’ big ones and one small one. 
There were six of us in each of the big rooms and two 
in the little one, 14 people in all, with one little 
bathroom, the water to which, if anybody on the 
lower floors happened to be using any, would be 


reduced to a trickle. There were no closets. | 
Let's see, me and Joe, and the four Piedmont 


boys—Morgan, Peace and Safford, in addition to 
West—were in the southernmost big room; Spivey 
and Staggers, from the metropolitan areas of Tyler 


_ and Benton, respectively, were in the little room; but 


then, they were both veterans — wore them shiny 


- paratroop boots — and after all, RHIP. 


In the other big room was a contingent of Selmans 


(Selmanites? People from Selma). Jackson, huge 


digustingly smart Jackson, who playfully jerked my 
arm some way so that till this day, it won't straighten 
out completely; and Miller, who had a girl back 
home, and who every Friday, immediately after his 
last.class would start his suitcase at the top of the 
stairs and let it bump all the way to the bottom, two 
flights down; and the guy who had the hot rod, and a 
couple of other people from Selma whose names 
won t quite come clear of the murkiness back there in 
my memory; and Couch, the joke teller (and teller, 
and teller) from Montgomery who had the neat 
Model A. | 

The building was at the present site of the dry 


cleaning establishment at the corner of Gay and 
_Thach, across from the Presbyterian Church. Jake's 


Joint itself was a little hamburger joint that snuggled 
up under the big old white house and was entered 
from the Thach side, across from Auburn Hall, 


where girls, genuine g-i-r-I-s lived. No girls were 


ever watched more intently. 

Separated from that regular commercial estab- 
lishment by a partition was the dining room for the 
boarding house that Mrs. Tapscott, a stately, refined 
widow from Selma ran, the dining room where we 
attic boys and other denizens of the old house, as well 
as many outsiders, took our meals. And they were 
good meals, prepared by Annie Laurie, an excellent 


cook whose last name I never learned, even though, 


when I shortly became a table boy there, we were 
close workers in a smooth operation. 

At breakfast, for example, we'd feed 60 to 70 folks. 
I memorized the way each of them liked his egg in 
the morning, as they'd come in the door, I'd pass the 
word to Annie Laurie, keeping her supplied with a 
running total of how many over-lights and sunny- 
side-ups and scrambleds, etc. we still had to go at any 
given moment. | 

Annie Laurie reserved the right to get thoroughly 
bombed about once a month, at which times her 
usual fantastic efficiency would fall off somewhat 
—she’d bump into things a good bit and she’d handle 
her snuff a little less neatly than usual — and Mrs. 
Tapscott's blood pressure would rise alarmingly. But 


_wed get through the day and things would soon be 


back to normal. We table boys got our meals for 
about six hours work a day. A dozen or so other 
boarding houses around town operated in a similar 
fashion. 

I suppose the center of API was Samford Hall, just 
as it is now. But to us, it revolved around Jake’s Joint 
area. 

It was from there that we ventured forth to 
Columbus for the fantastic bacchanalian weekends of 
which the Auburn-Georgia football game was a part, 
and to Montgomery for games, and to Birmingham 
for games, and to the precious few home games. It 
was from there that we went to see the legendary 
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LIFE IN FORTIES—One of the hangouts for Auburn men in the late Forties was The Windmill, where this group of students was 
pictured in 1946. | 


Travis Tidwell perform that first fall, his last, a fall 
that included the 14-13 thriller against Alabama. 

And from there that we went to see the games that 
gave Auburn a 0-10 record in 1950, including the 
game played on maybe the coldest day to ever hit the 
town, homecoming, against Clemson, with a score 
like 45-0 or something, and maybe 200 people in the 
stands by the time the last quarter started, and them 
in blanket-covered clusters scattered around. Gold- 
fish bowls froze — inside houses — that day. 

Some of those Jake’s Joint boys would party, you 
know how boys are. I will remember to my dying day 
the look on Peace’s face one Sunday morning (as 
Willie the Janitor, who sort of cleaned up once every 
two weeks whether it needed it or not, clanked beer 
can after beer.can into his basket, clunk, clunk, clunk, 
loudly, in the quiet of the morning), when he opened 
his blearly eyes, sat up in bed, said, ‘Daddy! What are 
you doing here?” 

I lay very quietly, thinking, there but for the 
grace.... 

Mrs. Tapscott had three boys. Two of them were 
twins, freshmen like us, identical until we'd all been 
together a month or-two, each just. one of the troops. 

Then there was older brother Doug. He was a war 
veteran. To my freshman’s eyes, he was danger per- 


sonified. I mean , shoot, we partied a little now and. 


then. He specialized in it. He looked big and mean, 
and he didn’t dispel the impression any when he 
dangled Peace from our third story window, over the 
pavement at the entrance to Jake’s Joint, for a while. 
Peace lost his summer tan in a hurry. Legends grew 
up about Doug, how he rented a car from Chief 
Chine’s Sinclair Station-Car Rental Service — and 
just went off in it, to, I don’t know, Chicago or 
someplace, etge” 

If they Had told me he had wiped out a whole 
regiment of the German, Goering Division single- 
handedly, I'd have believed it. If Jack Palance couldn’t 
have played the bad guy in Shane, Doug would have 
made a perfect replacement, or so it seemed to my 


wondering eyes. When he came through, I got over " 


in a corner somewhere and cowered. 


—Archives Photo 


The other Tapscott boys shared my love of 
snooker. We tried out the pool rooms, all of them. 
And read and swapped books — devoured Mickey 
Spillane when he made his big splash, and got an 
early seat for John D. McDonald’s beginning career 
when his first Faucett Gold Medal paperbacks 
started streaming forth, and also occasionally read 
some good things.... And Earl Morgan and I bought 
and swapped Field & Stream, Outdoor Life and 
Sports Afteld; and even studied a little.... 

...And listened to the radio and to records, to Louis’ 
“Blueberry Hill” and “Lucky Old Sun,” and Frankie 
Laine’s “Mule Train” and “Wild Goose” (and deplored 
the fact that he was turning to trash instead of the 
jazz-based things he'd done earlier, like ““That’s My 
Desire” and “We'll be Together Again,’ which 
would almost always make Rucker Staggers nearly 
cry, because it'd remind him of his girl friend back 
home) and Patti Page’s version of “The Tennessee 
Waltz,” and, as long-play albums became available, 
the Benny Goodman Carnegie Hall album that we 
played over and over and over, and the album of early 
Woody Herman that one of the veterans had, the 
veteran who wore overalls and no shoes. 

And if you listened selectively, you could once ina 
while catch the latest Herman Herd offering, or 
something from Basie or Kenton or Ellington, as the 
Big Band era started to rapidly fade, even as it was 
reaching its highest point musically. But people 
would still turn out in droves to dance to the music of 


Gene Krupa and Elliot Lawrence and Charlie Spivak 


and Woody Herman and Ray Anthony and Harry 
James when their bands came to town. 

And there was always Moonglow with Martin, 
Dick Martin's record show from W WL, New Orleans, 
in the Roosevelt Hotel. That was listening every 
night at midnight, at, one supposes, colleges all over 
half the country. In addition to having one of the best 
voices God ever gave a radio announcer, and an easy, 
relaxed delivery, he knew and obviously loved his 
music, and his taste was impeccable. For a decade or 
so, he was an important part of many a college 
career. 


nd 


) 
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I have mentioned the Midway Inn. For newco- 
mers, it was near the present site of the Elks Lodge. 
As beer joints went, it was pretty nice. Then there 
was Raines’s Beverage Shack, which was just that, 
and Wimberly’s Place, and some places on the Bir- 


mingham Highway that epitomized the term “beer. 


joint.” The Casino was there, and the Windmill and 
the Green Lantern and the Wagon Wheel, the repu- 
tation of which was so colorfully bloody (deservedly 
or not) that even we normally rash and curious 
adventurers shunned it. 


Since very few people had cars — you felt 
extremely fortunate if you KNEW somebody who 
had one — our excursions were usually limited. Even 
Opelika was a foreign town that I never mastered 
during that time; how to get through it to Columbus 
or to Phenix City, on rare trips to those exotic places 
remained a mystery. It was good that I was alvin 
riding with somebody else. 


Hitch-hiking was the accepted mode of transpor- 


tation for a large bulk of students. Traditional depar- 3 


ture points were the corner just north of the railroad 
track for Birmingham and at the College and Thach 
or College and Samford corners for APE akcich It 
come along, stop, and say he hadt room for two riders, 
say and the first two hitch-hikers in line would climb 
in the next one would move to the front of the line. 
Hitch-hiking was fine to Birmingham, but getting 
through there, for those of us for whom that was 
only a halfway point, presented problems; and then 
headed west, as it got into nighttime, the pickings 
got slim, along about Jasper and Carbon Hill and 
Winfield, even with the bright API letters on that 
little bag shining brightly in the headlights. 


So I didn’t make it home but maybe once Coste 
each quarter. 

But the Tiger and the War Eagle theaters ran one 
Or two new movies a week, and we considered it 
purely sinful to miss one; and Opelika had two movie 
houses, whenever we could catch a ride over there. 
The Martin even had live acts sometimes, like the 
Jimmy Dorsey band one memorable time. 


It was a good period for movies, and we saw them 
— The Fountainhead, White Heat, All the King’s 
Men, The Asphalt Jungle (our first look at Marilyn 
Monroe), some early Martin & Lewis movies some 
late Abbott & Costello movies, Ace in the Hole, 
Rommel, The Sands of Iwo Jima, and on and on 
—through countless bags of popcorn, which could be 
bought for less than three figures in those days. 


Another war was going on, the Korean War. 
While it wasn’t as patently unpopular as the Viet 
Nam thing, it wasn’t exactly a flag-waving deal. 
Some of our buddies who had smirked about the easy 
money they were getting by being in the National 
Guard got called up. The threat of the draft hung 
over most of us, but there was some kind of arrange- 
ment that let you stay in school if you made a certain 
grade — or test score — or better. 


So we partied and movied and shot pool and ate 
Pauper’s Delights (six kinds of ice cream, bananas, 
cherries, many different syrups, whipped cream, 
nuts, etc., 60 cents) at Webb’s, and went to ball 
games and pep rallies, and read everything from the 
rankest trash to classics, and studied just enough to 
stay out of the army... 

.and religiously watched the girls going to and 
coming from Auburn Hall... 

..and later became privates and officers, and doc- 
tors and judges and accountants and antique shop 
owners and salesmen and businessmen... 

...who would have one thing in common, member- 
ship in a rather exclusive group, alumni of Jake’s 
Joint. 


HITCH-HIKING—Following the accepted mode of transpor- 
tation for most students in the Forties, this group in 1946 seeks a 
ride to Montgomery and points South. In 1949, Bob Sanders 
remembers, traditional departure points were the corner north 
of the railroad tracks for Birmingham and at College and Thach 
or College and Samford for Montgomery. “It was a pretty stand- 
ardized procedure,’ Bob says. “A driver would come along, stop, 
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and say he had room for two riders, say, and the first two 
hitch-hikers in line would climb in, and the next one would move 
to the front of the line.’ Sometimes, once one got away from the 
big cities such as Montgomery or Birmingham, hitch-hikers 
found rides scarce, “even with the bright API letters on that little 
bag shining brightly in the headlights.” 

—Axburn Archives Photo 


1d Special 
ENN Worth B5,000-NO! 


MYSTERY SOLVED—In the May issue we ran the picture 
above and asked if anyone could tell us the story behind it. 
Promptly in the mail came a letter from Baxter M. Nash'47 (“or 
really class of '43” as he phrases it). “Auburn played the great 
Tennessee team of '39 on the last game of the season, Dec. 4, in 
Knoxville. Tennessee was rather impatiently waiting to beat 
Auburn and accept the Rose Bowl bid, which paid the visiting 
team the ‘tremendous’ sum of $85,000,” remembers Mr. Nash. 
“It was rather hastily arranged, but a last-minute decision came 
to raise enough money to take the band to Knoxville. There was 
no money for a hotel so we left on Friday night, riding all night 
and arriving in Knoxville for the big parade next morning down 
Gay Street—then the game, and back on the bus for the all night 
ride back to Auburn. Our Auburn team did themselves proud and 


gained tremendous respect from the rabid Vol fans by pushing 
the Big Orange team all over the field, but never scoring. Rufus 
Deal running at fullback and Dick McGowen punting long and 
high kept the pressure on. But little Johnny Butler finally 
returned a McGowen punt about 50 yards for the only touch- 
down of the game. The old Auburn Spirit was never higher than 
on that day! That's the story as I recall it—can’t remember if 
there was really bus mechanical trouble.” A few days later came a 
letter from R. T. Bales, Jr., ‘42, who remembered the story 
essentially the same, adding that the ‘student body raised the 
necessary funds for the band trip to help the team knock off 
Tennessee and their bow] trip. Tennessee won 7-0; then lost to 
Southern Cal 28-14.” 


—Archives Photo 
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Not Fantasy But 


Service to Mankind 


By Ruth Schowalter 


A rich, aged man, without a relative on 


_ earth, becomes terminally ill, and taking to 


his death bed, hires a private nurse who 
attends him capably and affectionately 
until he dies leaving her his entire fortune. 
This is one of the fantasies we might con- 
trive when we think of what rewards a 
nurse might receive from her profession. 
But, it is only a fantasy and according to 
Mary Woody, the Dean of the School of 
Nursing at Auburn, the rewards in nursing 
are very real and come from serving man- 
kind, helping man to have a better quality 
life by insuring his emotional, biological, 
and spiritual health. 
After having graduated its first class of 
24 nurses in June, the School of Nursing, 
established in 1978, awaits accreditation 
visits im July and October from the Ala- 
bama Board of Nursing and the National 
League for Nursing, respectively. Visitors 
to Miller Hall (which used to house the 
School of Pharmacy) can detect an excit- 
ment not to be found in other schools, 


reflecting both faculty's and student's atti- 


tudes towards nursing. Perhaps the philo- 
sophy expressed by Dean Woody, who 
before coming to Auburn was both the 
assistant director and director of Nursing 
at Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta, 
best explains this attitude. “Knowledge on 
how to care for people has become so great 
that nurses have got to know what they are 
doing. It is the business of nurses to moni- 
tor their patient twenty-four hours a day 
and to be able to detect when things are 
going right or to determine when things 
are going wrong.” Another aspect of nurs- 
ing taught to students pertains to man’s 
need for respect. “We teach that man has 


dignity and is worthy of respect. We try to 


teach nurses how to relate and establish a 
relationship with the people they are car- 
ing for. Then the patients begin to trust. 
Nurses are constantly reinterpreting, rein- 
forcing, and giving information to patients 
in order to help them cope and manage 
their illness.” Dean Woody speaks of 


 patient-teaching. “We're teaching the pa- 


tient and his family how to care for them- 
selves.” She explains that traditionally 
“patients have not been free to any real 
extent, either to participate in their treat- 
ment or to be well informed. ‘We believe 
people should know,” she concludes. 
Speak with any of the nursing students 
and each one will probably tell you that the 
School of Nursing seems a separate world, 
apart from the other schools on campus. 
“All the classes are in this building and the 
hospital,” says junior Quaye Boen, also 
commenting that “continually, there is 
always something to do.” And she’s right. 
The determination with which nursing stu- 
dents pursue their studies leaves them very 
little time for extra-curricula activities. 
“The first quarter of my junior year was 
overwhelming,’ relates student Nancy Va- 
tral who found she had to adjust her social 
life somewhat. “But each quarter the amount 


DISCUSSING—Shari Patterson and Fran Washington, both seniors, meet in the nursing school’s 


learning recource center to discuss a project. 


of work increases and you find you are 
competent enough to handle the growing 
responsibilities.” 

The hubbub of activity in the halls this 
summer comes from a group of juniors 


preparing for their senior year. When the 


students aren't in class or at the hospital 
many of them can be found in the school’s 
learning resource center. There they might 
meet either to discuss a topic they're going 
to present together in class, or to work 
separately using one of the many video 
cassette machines made available to them 
for class assignments. Spending many hours 
together, the students get to know one 
another well. “You get to know where eve- 
ryone comes from and even what's going 
on in each person's life,” comments stu- 


dent Kim Milligan. The studénts also get © 


the opportunity to develop a personal and 
professional rapport with their instructors 
by having them for different classes. “It's 
hard to describe the faculty here,’ says 
Jerry Price, ‘‘they are so complete in their 
field, so well qualified and they make 
themselves so available to the students.” 


“We have an excellent faculty,’ com- 
ments Dean Woody about the school’s nine 
full-time and two part-time faculty mem- 
bers. “They come from a variety of schools. 
All have master’s, two have doctorates, and 
two are working towards their doctorates. 
Their interest in Auburn and the School of 
Nursing is great!” 


The students are as exceptional as their 
instructors. ‘Competition is rough,’ ex- 
plains Dean Woody, saying that the School 
of Nursing does not have unlimited growth 
presently and must restrict its enrollment. 
After completing the two-year _peenursing 
curriculum, the students mist apply for 
admission to the professional part of the 
program. Forty-three juniors have been 
accepted for the professional program this 
fall, but over ninety applied and eighty of 
those applicants met the minimum require- 
ments. The major reason for the school’s 


—Photos by Ruth Schowalter 


limited growth results from the universi- 
ty’s freeze on the hiring of any additional 
faculty. Another reason for limiting the 
school’s expansion in the future is that 
“students can be put in just so many pla- 
ces,” says the dean, referring to the facili- 
ties, such as hospitals and health agencies, 
where the junior and senior nursing stu- 


STUDYING—Senior nursing student Linda Pitts, preparing for the day’s lecture, views film on 
cystic fibrosis. 


dents spend most of their time gaining 
clinical experience. Among the facilities 
used by the nursing school are Lee County 
Hospital, Lee County Public Health De- 
partment, Columbus Medical Center, Mar- 
tin Army Hospital at Ft. Benning, and 
Montgomery's Baptist Medical Center. 


Nursing 301 launches unexperienced 
fall juniors into their first exposure to 
nursing. “It is within this course that they 
go to health care facilities and begin to see 


the many facets and ramifications involved 


in becoming a nurse. “It’s very exciting for 
them because they meet patients, families, 
nurses, physicians, all the people on the 
health care team,’says Dean Woody. In 
this course the students follow a process 
which helps them acquire basic knowledge 
and nursing skills. First, the students inter- 
view their patient, learning about the 
patient’s illness and his personal life. Next, 
they do an assessment of what his needs 
are and what must be done to satisfy these 
needs. Then they develop a nursing care 
plan which they use as a learning tool. This 
plan includes both theory and practice. 
After that, they do the necessary activities 
with the patient. If the patient is to have 
surgery, the students accompany the patient 
to surgery and then to the recovery room. 

The idea Dean Woody explains, is to “‘fol- 
low the patient, which gives them an over- 
view of what the patient is experiencing. ' 
Speaking about the whirlwind of clinical 
activities in which the nursing students 
participate, Dean Woody hesitates, “I don't 
like to call it a lab, because a lab is so cold 


and impersonal—you go in and turn on the 
light, microscope, and bunsen burner—but 
this course is one of our labs,” she con- 
cludes, indicating that the nurses’ labs are 
anything but cold and impersonal. 

“At first you're a little uneasy,” says 
Nancy Vatral referring to her lab expe- 
riences in the hospital, “because you're 
doing things you haven’t done before. You 
have to pay attention to what you're doing 
and keep relating back to what you've 
learned. It’s interesting and fun at the same 
time.” 


Nancy has yet to experience Nursing 
442 and 495 which are the last classes taken 
by seniors. ‘This last quarter, according to 
what the students tell me, is a time when 
everything begins to fall into place for 
them. Everything that they have had for 
the last three and one-half years seems to 
come together and have meaning,” says 
Dean Woody. These two final courses 
require the nursing students to spend two 
days a week, eight hours a day in the hospi- 
tal providing care for two or more patients, 
until mid-term. Then the students spend 
three days a week with three or more 
patients. “The severity comes in with this 
quarter, says Sally Stroud, one of the nurs- 
ing instructors. The students are providing 
total care for patients recovering from such 
trials as heart attacks, major abdominal 
surgery, and multiple injuries. The stu- 
dents provide all the comfort measures 
such as grooming and skin care, administer 
medication, and help with any other proce- 
dure used to aid the patient’s recovery such 
as helping a patient breathe who has diffi- 
culty breathing. These courses move the 
students from direct care provider to as- 
suming the coordinator’s role, where they 
plan and supervise the care of a number of 
patients. It is this role of leader, coordina- 
tor, and supervisor, according to Ms. Stroud, 
that many of the students will assume after 
graduation. 


The opportunities available for the grad- 
uate in nursing seem endless. “Nurses can 
be employed in so many different set- 
tings, explains Dean Woody. “They can 
work in hospitals, community, industrial, 
and school health, doctors’ offices, and 
nursing homes.” Further education is also 
an option for the graduate. “The bachelor 
of science in nursing prepares them for 
master or doctoral work,” comments the 
dean. “I think Auburn is a very fertile 
ground for a master’s program in nursing, 
and I would like to see one within the next 
five years.” 


The School of Nursing has traveled far 
in the past three years. Prior to its estab- 
lishment, a pre-nursing curriculum had - 


existed in the School of Home Economics 


for sixteen years. Students, after complet- 
ing pre-nursing, had to change to another 
university in order to continue their studies 
in nursing. Often the students would change 
curricula rathér than leave Auburn. Dr. 
Anna Savacha from the School of Home 
Economics, after interviewing pre-nursing 
students, concluded that one hundred per- 
cent of these students would remain in 
nursing at Auburn, if there was a school of 
nursing. Ina feasibility study, employers of 
nurses in the East Alabama region ex- 
pressed a need for additional nurses. The 
different schools important to the nursing 
curriculum (agriculture, arts and sciences, 
and home economics) were already here. 
This information, backed up by the sup- 
port of health professionals in East Ala- 


bama, led to the state legislature’s appro- 
priating funds for the establishment of a 
school of nursing at Auburn, which was 
done in six months. “The support of the 
other schools on campus, the reception of 
the people in the community, and of the 
staff within the health agencies have been 
magnificent,” says Dean Woody. “We feel 
so wanted and well received.” 


Number of Political 
Science Majors 
Continues to Grow 


By Elizabeth Mullen ’81 


Four bare white concrete walls bind the 
classroom just like thousands. of other 
classrooms in Haley Center. A group of 
students talk quietly while music filters in 
from the open window. The bell rings and 
a few stragglers come in and take their 
seats. The instructor strides in and deposits 
his notes on the podium. He is a youngish 
man, rather serious looking, but ap- 
proachable. The students sit up straighter 
in anticipation as he begins his discussion. 
So begins another class in national govern- 
ment. 

Government? Usually a course to be 
avoided at all costs, at Auburn University 
the government classes are recruiting ca- 
reer-followers of political science, accord- 
ing to political science professors. What 
career can political science offer except 
theory? Right now the department has 
graduates who have jobs in federal, state, 
and local governmental areas such as the 


Secret Service, the Foreign Service, and 


criminal investigation. 

“If we go into those classrooms,” said 
Dr. Gerald Johnson, the head of the Politi- 
cal Science Department, “and we are excit- 
ed and we are enthusiastic and we are 
interested and involved in what we are 
doing, then somehow that feeling is con- 
veyed to the students.” 

These government professors must be 
doing something right because the number 
of students majoring in political science 
has made some dramatic jumps since the 
department's birth in 1968. The number of 
students majoring in political science grew 
71 percent in 1969-70 and 64 percent in 
1970-71. The department is still growing 
nonstop. Dr. Johnson said that from spring 
quarter of 1980 to the spring of 1981 the 
number of student majors jumped 50 per- 
cent. 

The department is blessed with a young 
and impressive faculty who all share one 
thing in common—an enthusiasm for what 
they're doing. These men and women have 
earned M.A.’s and doctorates from such 


prestigious colleges as Harvard, Clairmont, 
Cumberland School of Law, Columbia, - 


Berkeley, Indiana, and Syracuse. They hold 
various honors and distinctions. Dr. Dan 
Nelson recently returned from Boston 
University where he held a visiting teach- 
ing position for two years, and in 1973-74 
he taught in Nepal under a Fulbright- 
Hayes fellowship. Dr. David Martin re- 
ceived a National Association of Schools of 
Public Affairs and Administrations 
(NASPAA) fellowship to work in the 
Department of the Interior in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for a year. 


Not only do the faculty sport such valua- 
ble degrees and honors, but they also have a 


POLITICAL SCIENCE—Dr. Gerald R. Johnson, left, head of the Political Science Department, 
continues to rely on advice from former department head C. N. Fortenberry, right. 
, —Photo by Elizabeth Mullen 


veritable treasure trove of practical expe- 


~ rience. For example, Dr. Thomas Dickson 


held state department positions in various 
Latin American countries and-now teaches 
in the Latin American studies program 
offered by the department. Dr. Jacob Wal- 
kin worked in Yugoslavia for the U.S. and 
now teaches in the Eastern European and 
Russian studies program, and Dr. Martin 


uses the experience he gained from work- 
‘ing in Washington to teach national, state, 


and local government. Another professor 
with practical experience is Dr. Don Hay- 
hurst, former mayor of Auburn. Dr. John- 
son himself spent time in Montgomery as 
the University’s legislative liasion and Di- 
rector of Policy Research for the governor. 

The department was created when Dean 
Edward Hobbs’ became the head of the 
School of Science and Literature (now the 
School of Arts and Sciences). Before he 
came, government classes were a part of 
the History Department. Malcolm McMil- 
lan, then head of the History Department, 
and Dean Hobbs immediately began to 
organize a separate political science depart- 
ment. Four professors transferred from 
the History Department and Dr. C.N. For- 
tenberry was recruited from the University 
of Mississippi to head the fledgling depart- 
ment. Since its conception the department 
has more than tripled its faculty and added 
four separate programs. 

“Our specific goal,” said Dr. Forten- 
berry, ‘was to offer a sound education and 
to stress the importance of citizenship, the 
duties of it, and its importance to our form 
of government.” 

(Dr. Fortenberry, who retired last year, 
still comes in as professor emeritus to offer 
his advice and help in the administrative 
handling of the department. He is. being 
honored by the department in the form of a 
scholarship to be awarded to a freshman 
political science major. Former students 
who wish to contribute can do so through 
the Alumni Association’s Auburn Annual 
Giving Program.) 

Using this background of wanting to 
give students a sound education and thus 
help make a better community, the depart- 
ment anticipates an increase in the need 
for well-educated public servants to handle 
greater industrialization in the southeast 


_ and southwest. 


“I’m absolutely convinced,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “that in the next few decades we 
will live in the growth area of the country 


(southeast and southwest). We are going 
to grow industrially, economically, and 
educationally. And what happens invaribly 
when this takes place is a demand for an 
increase in the quality of public services. 
Auburn and particularly this department 


‘thinks we have a tremendous opportunity 


and responsibility in this overall growth to 
help prepare the southeast in the public 
sector with the professional people re- 
quired to upgrade these services.” 


The department, in conjunction with 
the Office of Public Service and Research 
(OPSR), a separate department set up 
under Dean Hobbs’ office which serves pub- 
lic organizations and other groups which 
need statistics and conclusions, is already 


actively involved with state and local gov- © 


ernments to affect the changes necessary 
for better public services. Dr. Johnson and 


other professors from OPSR are devel- 


oping the Alabama Municipal Finance 
Manual. They are funded by the Intergov- 


ernmental Personnel Act and work in > 


cooperation with the League of Alabama 
Municipalities. They hope to create a man- 
ual that helps counties and municipalities 
develop adequate formal financial proce- 
dures. Dr. Johnson and his colleagues 
travel to counties and municipalities in 
Alabama which do not have adequate 
financial procedures and help these govern- 
ments to set up sufficient procedures. 


Public employees with educational back-. 


grounds in public administration, health 
administration, and criminal justice are 
needed to fill the public service roles 
created from upgrading the system. The 
Political Science Department at Auburn 
has developed separate programs to fulfill 
the need for better public servants. The 
department consists of programs in public 
administration, health administration, 
criminal justice, pre-law, and the general 
political science area. Thus, a student has a 
wide variety of choices to pick from. He 
could choose a pre-professional curriculum 
like public administration or criminal jus- 
tice and go straight from college into a 
career in the police, U.S. Postal Service, or 
a government job as a civil servant.Or he 
could choose pre-law or the general degree 
which prepare him to go to law school, 
graduate school, or a professional school. 
The department also offers two graduate 
level degrees, a master’s degree in political 
science and a Master of Arts in College 
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program a student can concentrate on a 


lire subject area rather than just advanced edu- 


ote ae cation courses. 


_ Auburn's Political Science Department 


has recently moved into the national lime- 
é - light with Dr. John Heilman’s research on 
pe energy efficiency programs. He is now 
involved in a project for the National 
Science Foundation with some professors 


from MIT and Cumberland School of Law 


to research ways in which appellate level 
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courts can make better use of science and 
technological information. For instance, 


the Alabama Supreme Court frequently 


has to rule on complex rate cases for utility 
companies. At the appellate level new evi- 


dence cannot be admitted. In order to make 


-_ ajust decision the judges require the use of 


scientific, technological, and economic data. 
Dr. Heilman and his associates are work- 
ing with the justices to determine how they 
can best make use of this additionai infor- 


_ mation. 


Auburn University also added another 
dimension to its public service with contri- 
P 


butions from the OPSR. They do such 
things as make a report to the Department 


_. of Public Safety, assemble data for other 


agencies, and draw conclusions from it. 
The League of Alabama Municipalities 
recently began using the OPSR as a resource 


base for statistics on Alabama's people 


when they used to go to Georgia's universi- 


_ties for the information, according to Dean 


Hobbs. Because of its close connection with 


the Political Science Department, the OPSR 
can offer political science students a chance 


to.see political scientists at work. 

Students in the Political Science Depart- 
ment are as active as the professors. They 
host annual simulated model UN which 
serves to educate students in the areas of 
international interaction and diplomacy. 
SIMUN, as it is called, is. attended by 200- 
300 students from all over the country each 
winter quarter. SIMUN is totally staffed 
and run by students under the guidance of 
Dr. Dan Nelson. 


The student heads of the political science 
honorary and professional organizations 
are also planning a government day for 
next winter quarter, tentatively set for Feb. 
17-18. Through a variety of guest lecturers 
and other activities, they hope to introduce 


other Auburn students to career opportu- 


nities in political science. 


Under the guidance of Dr. Bill Kelly, the 
department offers a non-required intern- 
ship program that offers students a chance 


- to earn academic credits at the same time 


they are earning practical experience and 
making contacts with future employers. 
Internships are in the field of political 
science and they work at such jobs as 
judges’ clerks or lawyers’ clerks. 


Because of its rapid growth at first, the 


_ department is only now able to re-evaluate 


itself and strengthen its organization. Dr. 


Johnson said that they are intensely inter- 
ested in what their graduates are doing and 


would like to hear from anybody that grad- 
uated within the Political Science Depart- 


ment. 
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LAST LOOK, BUT NOT FOR JOBS—Sally 
Hanger, who graduated from Auburn Univer- . 
sity June 10, is the first person to have the new — 
business-theatre degree. 


Business- [he atre's 
First Grad Had 


Job Waiting 


By Dru McGowen 
AU News Bureau 


Aggressiveness is not listed in the course 
of study at Auburn University, but aggres- 
siveness is what got June graduate Sally 
Hanger her first job. Aggressiveness may 
also be responsible for her grade point 
average (all As, with the exception of 2 Bs) 
in the four years she has been at Auburn. 

Sally, the first general business-theatre 
curriculum graduate in the school’s history, 
went to work July 20 for the Pennsylvania 
Stage Company in Allentown, Pa., as mar- 
keting director. 

“They offered me a job in the box 
office,” she says of her interview with the 
regional theatre company. ‘I got to think- 
ing about what it would be like to be in that 
little office all the time. I knew I would be 
so good they wouldn't let me out. 

“I wanted something more challenging; 
the opportunity to meet people. So when 
they called to offer me the job, I said I'd 
rather be marketing director, another job 
that was open, and I got the position.” 

Drawing from her almost equally-divided 
subject matter in business and theatre, 
Sally will be handling subscription and sin- 
gle sales, theatre rentals, tours, and acting 
classes. | 

“And anything else. The more you hee 
me to do, the more you'll get out of me,’ 
she says. 

Auburn University theatre patrons have 
not seen Sally on stage, despite the fact that 
she looks every inch an actress. She's. been 
involved with the technical aspeets of thea- 
tre, including set construction, costumes, 
box office, house management, stage man- 
agement and publicity. 

She was the choreographer for Little 
Mary Sunshine, the musical that closed the 
spring season. 

Sally, who has lived in Washington, 


D.C, Charlotte, N.C., and Tampa, Fla., 
‘started in the business curriculum at Au- 
burn on the advice of friends. In high 
‘school she had been in singing groups, 


plays, and had danced. 

“I felt that I was missing out on some- 
thing that first year,” she remembers, “not 
only because I had-been a performer, but 
because my family has always been im- 
mersed in the arts.” 

She found the interdisciplinary program 
right up her alley. “I took the core curricu- 
lum in business, with maybe a few more 
hours in management and almost every- 
thing in theatre.” 

Sally is not sure what the future will 
hold, but she’s not worrying about it. 
“Regional theatre has been springing up 
all over, a lot of it in the past few years, 
offering new opportunities for students 
majoring in theatre. I might go on for a 
master of business degree or maybe an arts 
management degree. I'd like to stay close to 
the arts, even though such jobs don't pay as 
much as some other jobs.” 

At Auburn, Sally was recently initiated 
into Phi Kappa Phi, top scholastic.honor- 
ary. She is a member of Alpha Lambda 
Delta, freshman honorary, Beta Gamma 
Sigma, business honorary, and the Man- 
agement Club. 


College Days Bring 
Brownings Back 
By Hollye Jackson | 


Graduation is something every college 
student looks forward to, and Kiffin Brown- 
ing of Ashland Rt. 3 is no exception. Next 
year, if all goes well, he will graduate from 
Auburn University—a goal he’s worked 
toward for 47 years. However, this will not 
be a typical graduation. Mr. Browning and 
his wife, Alma, along with other senior 
classmates, will graduate from Auburn 


University’s College Days for Retired Per- — 
sons, an annual event sponsored by the 
Alabama Cooperative Extension Service 
and the Auburn University Office of Con- 

tinuing Education. 

“I’ve always wanted to graduate from 
Auburn,” Mr. Browning explained. “Eve- 
ryone in my family is a War Eagle fan, and 
I’m the only one who wasn't able to gradu- 
ate from there.” 

Mr. Browning began his studies at Au- 
burn in 1944 as a forestry student. How- 
ever, when the Forestry Department was 
forced to close temporarily, he had to 
transfer to the University -of Georgia. 
Although he is proud of his degree from 
Georgia, he has always wished he could 
graduate from Auburn. ~ 

“And,” ne added, “it looks like I'll finally 
be able to.” 

Mrs. Browning (Alma Robinson ‘46) 
graduated with a major in home demon- 
stration. Their daughter, Clarie Browning 
Crouch '77, who now lives in Griffin, Ga., 
also graduated from Auburn. Ned '70, their 
son, received both his B.S. and M.S. degrees 


_ from Auburn and now works as an infor- 


mation specialist on campus with the Ala- 
bama Cooperative Extension Service. 

This year’s College Days will be held 
August 3-5, and the Brownings are already 
preparing for it. “I’ve gathered up my hor- 
ticulture tools and Alma has packed up her 
disco dress,’ Mr. Browning teased. 

Last year Mrs. Browning became the hit 
of the show by displaying her disco dance 
talents. In fact, her picture even made front 


page of a local Auburn paper. 


This year the Brownings are also look- 
ing forward to courses of study including 
religion, self-defense, insurance, creative 
writing, golf, art, and exercise. 

They will complete their “junior” status 
this year and will be ready to complete 
their graduation requirements next year. 
However, they still won't disappear from 
the College Days scene—they’re already 
planning to attend graduate school. 


COLLEGE DAYS—When Kiffin and Alma Browning were Auburn students a few years back, 
this portion of the library lawn was known as Ag Hollow. The two now come back to campus 
annually for the College Days for Retired Persons. 
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Chef Johnnie Lockhart 
Important as any Coach 


By Ruth Schowalter 


“This man has been just as important to 
Auburn's athletic program as any coach 
who walks on the field on a Saturday after- 
noon,’ says Brownie Flournoy '49, resident 
counselor of Sewell Hall and eighteen year- 
long friend of Johnnie Lockhart, who retired 
this June from the position of chef/super- 
visor at Sewell, having devoted more than 
forty years of service to Auburn University. 
Mr. Lockhart, called Mr. Johnnie out of 
respect and affection, “is an honest, perso- 
nable individual, who has a great love for 
his fellow man,” comments Mr. Flournoy, 
going on to relate what Mr. Johnnie’s ser- 
vice and friendship has meant to him and 
Auburn. “He has been such a tremendous 
morale factor—I guess the easiest way to 
state it is in my feelings that ninety percent 
of the morale in an athletic program comes 
from the athletic dormitory. And the vast 
majority of the morale within the frame- 
work of the dormitory revolves around the 
dining hall. Even a great general said, ‘an 
army fights on its stomach.’ Johnnie's the 
epitome of success in his chosen profes- 


sion. Ona personal basis, Johnnie is a great 


morale factor for me. He is also my official 
advisor as to whether I’m doing right or 
wrong with my garden. Our daily greeting 
is, ‘How’s your garden?’ He’s one of my 


_best friends and I cherish that friendship 


greatly.” 


The praises continue. “He's a special 
person and friend,” says Anne Graves 59, 
one of Sewell’s dietitians who has worked 
with Mr. Johnnie for twelve years and 
found him to be a strength in the kitchen. 
Mrs. Graves tells of an event that hap- 
pened at Auburn’s past A-Day which exem- 
plifies Mr. Johnnie's ability to manage in 
any situation. 


“It was past five o’clock on A-Day and 
the last count we had 488 people to feed. 
We were rushing around to make sure eve- 
ryone had enough food and were seating 
them everywhere. The cooks were prepar- 
ing more salads—more everything. All of 
sudden two pipes burst. So, one is spraying 
the ceiling and all the water is coming out 
everywhere and we've got lines of peo- 
ple—it was like a Lucille Ball movie. John- 
nie got everybody organized back in the 
kitchen and they all had big mops and were 
mopping as hard as they could go, pushing 
the water out. It was a riot, really. We were 
real pleased that we didn’t upset any peo- 
ple. We just rerouted them. They ‘watched 
the water spray and we kept mopping. They 
all stayed and ate. You can’t do that if you 
don’t have someone who can adjust and 
whom workers respect. After a while, it 
became really funny. All the time Johnnie 
and Drake kept preparing food and kept 
everyone laughing. They deserve medals. I 
asked Mr. Johnnie if he was upset back 
there, and he told me he'd seen it happen 
before way back in Forty-something and 
that he mopped until midnight.” 


WORKING DAYS AT AN END—Throughout the years many people became devoted to 
Johnnie Lockhart, who retired from the position of Sewell’s chef/supervisor this June. Coach 
Jordan never went through the dining hall without speaking to him, and saying hello to him was the 
first priority for returning athletes. Merle and Brownie Flournoy credit him with having taught 
their two daughters how to cook. Mr. Johnnie poses behind Sewell Hall with the football stadium in 


the background. 


Johnnie Lockhart’s life-story, intricately 
entwined with Auburn’s, relates as much 
about the university's past as it does about 
the man who has been well loved and 
respected by so many people. 


“I started working for Auburn way back 
in 1928. I was pretty young, about twelve. I 
had grown to be a large-sized boy. My 
brother was working for the university fir- 
ing boilers. Boys were staying in boarding 
houses, and the girls lived in Alumni Hall. 
My older brother took sick and he was sent 
to Birmingham to the hospital. I took over 
his job and worked there for about three 
months. My brother died in Birmingham. 
Miss Allie Glenn asked my mother to let 
me keep working until they could get 
someone, because I did such good work. So, 
I did. I stayed on there until the fall of 1929 
when Auburn hada flu epidemic and had to 
close the college down for about two weeks. 
I had to have a job, so I went up to College 
Inn Cafe and worked there for about two 
years. There, I started learning how to cook 
from a fellow by the name of Willie 
Goodson. 


“When they built the quad, the women’s 
dining hall, Miss Jones was head dietitian 
and she wanted to meet me. I went over 
there to apply for a job. At that time there 
were no women in the kitchen. They were 
all men—cooks, salad cook, dining-room 
men and all. The only position open was in 
the pot sink, washing pots. So, I started 
there, washing pots. I worked there until 
around 1939 when the college rented a 
boarding house over on Miller Avenue. 
They had forty boys there and Miss Jones 
needed someone to go there to cook for 
them. I inquired. I told her I would go over 


—Photo by Ruth Schowalter 


there. And she said, ‘You can’t cook.’ And1I. 


said, ‘I’ve done a little bit.’ And she said, 
‘Okay, I’m going to give you atry.’ Sol went 
over there with Doger Pitts. We were the 
only two ones over there. 


“Well, we started feeding those boys. 
Miss Jones, who was making out the whole 
week’s menu, came over to our place on 


Miller one day and asked if I could make > 


some chocolate pies. I told her, ‘I think I 


can.’ She said she and the head cook would 


be back over about nine o'clock to show me 
how. I told her, ‘Alright,’ and then told 
Doger, ‘Get the dining room clean. I'm 
going to make these pies to let her know I 


‘can do something.’ So when Miss Jones and 


the head cook came over here by nine, I had 
the pies made. She said, ‘Okay Johnnie, 
we've come over to show you how to make 
the chocolate pies.’ I said, ‘I've got them 
made already.’ She said, ‘What? Where are 
they?’ Back then we didn’t have pudding or 
anything and we had to cook by scratch. 
She asked, ‘How'd you do that? Where did 
you learn to do that?’ She took one pie and 
cut it and let everyone taste it. And she said, 
‘This is the best tasting chocolate pie.’ So I 
started from there. 


“Let's see, when was it that the cadets 


_were here? About the first of Forty the 
campus was full of air cadets, soldiers and 


sailors. They moved the girls out of Alumni 
then, and put them over in the women’s 
dorms. After I had done such a good job 
there at Miller, Miss Jones moved me to 
Alumni to be a baker for the air cadets. So, I 
ended up baking at Alumni for the air 
cadets, and then I would leave and go bake 
for the sailors at College Inn Cafe. It kept 


me pretty busy. I did this until I went into 
the army in 1943. 

“I could have cooked in the army, but | 
wanted to learn something else. I signed up 
for the heavy equipment section, where 
there are things like big tanks and trains. I 
wanted to learn how to operate those, and I 
went to school for about six weeks. After I 
got overseas [Philippines and Japan |, they 
put me in charge of all that equipment 
section, and I made staff-sergeant. 


“When I got out of the army in August, 
1945, I was going to rest for about a week 
or two, before I looked for a job. But, Miss 
Jones, she learned that I was out. She told 
Jack Walker, a man that was the head chef 
for the women, to come see if I would come 
back to work. I told Jack, ‘Yeah, I'll be by to 
see her.’ But, I didn’t go by and see her the 
next day. So, she told Jack to come and get 
me, and she teased him saying, ‘If you don’t. 
get Johnnie, don’t you come back.’ When 
Jack saw me that night he said, ‘Johnnie, 
I'm going to have to carry you over there 
tomorrow. You've got to go.’ So, I went 
over to see her, and she sent me to Grave's 
Center to be the chief cook. There we fed 
two hundred athletes who lived in cottages 
built around the dining hall and two- 
hundred students who lived in the army 
barracks. That's when I started-up with the 
athletic department, and I’ve been with 


them ever since, moving to Sewell in the 
fall of ’62. 


“When I first started with the athletic 
department, they had a coach called Coach 
Brown. | think I worked under him for one 
year. He didn’t have a winning season all 
the while I was-working. But, then Coach 
Jordan came in and he built up a real good 
team. The year of '57, I believe he was 
undefeated. They played five games where 
no one scored on them. That’s the year they 
were number one. He had a pretty good 
team up until about a year before he 
retired. Then of course, Barfield came in 
and he was a good coach. He tried to build a 
team up pretty good. I say he did real well 
for the length of time he was here. Now 
Coach Dye is here. He’s doing a good job, 
and I believe he is going to have a good 
season. He’s come back and talked to me 
for a long time and said, ‘You must be a 
mighty fine man, because all the players 
said you were a real fine bonafide man.’ 


“All the boys have been very nice to me. 
They know that I’m an old man. And they 
know that I appreciate them. They all come 
in and call me Mr. Johnnie. | appreciate it. I 
give them respect too. Anyone coming in 
looking for me, I know by name, and call 
them by Mister. I say that is the only way 
you can have mutual respect. Any way I can 


? 


help them out, I do. And, any way they can’ 


help me out, they do. And the coaches are 
just fantastic—they give me so much back- 
ing. I couldn't have done without them and 
Mrs. Graves. 


“I did everything that I could do to pre- 
pare good food. The players have to have 
food just a little special, because they have 
to eat anything that will give them energy, 
like spinach, fresh carrots, and lettuce. 
And, if I wanted to put weight on them, I 
would make them some fresh egg-nog. 
Also, I'd give them rare meat which gives 


them energy, weight, and all their vita- 
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mins. I always try to make food a little better. 
We havea lot of left over food, and athletes 
are not too fond of left-overs—if they 


_ know. But, you can take that left-over, doc- 


tor it up and garnish it, making it look real 


good, and they'll eat it. I've taken some 
* fresh meat and just cooked it and not gar- 


nished it, and then I’ve taken some left 
over meat and garnished it up. It goes 
before the fresh meat. That’s what I’ve 


_ been doing—using up the left-overs while 
- they're good. | 


“T’'ve had some really good days here... 
some have been pretty hard because during 


_the football season we have to work extra 


hard. Around some games we've had some 
five or six hundred people to feed, and that 


will put you in kind of a strained position. | 


“I’m so glad I was able to do my work 


_ properly and be a good kitchen supervisor. 


I hate to leave my employees, because 


many of them I've trained, like Arthur Lee 


Dowdell, the young man who's going to 
take my place. He came to me when he was 
fifteen-years-old, starting in the pot sink. 

_ “As oldasIamI thought I ought to goon 
and retire. I love fishing—that’s going to 
be my hobby, my garden, my cattle, and my 
hogs. I used to raise a lot of hogs, around 
sixty or seventy, but I sold them down to 
two which are about 500 pounds a piece. I 
had nine head of cattle, but I sold five of 


them, and now I'll try to get a herd going.” 


Mr. Johnnie's career with Auburn comes 
to a close, but through his contribution to 
the university, he will always be remem- 
bered. Upon his retirement, he was elected 
an honorary member of the A-Club, and 
awarded a silver tray with the inscription: 
“In Appreciation Mr. Johnnie, 1939-1981, 
A-Club.” The A-Club showed appreciation 
to him once before. “Johnnie had a terrific 


problem with varicose veins,’ tells Mr. 


Flournoy. “He concerned us so, that we 
didn’t wait. We didn’t let him suffer. The 
A-Club bought his orthopedic shoes and 
his support-hose. I'm sure he could have 
handled it financially, but the A-Club wanted 
to do that for him because they felt that 


~ much towards him.” 


Just as the tune of “War Eagle” pops into 
the minds of many Auburn Alumni, so will 


the memory of Mr. Johnnie surface in the 


minds of many returning athletes who 


-once knew him when he was back in the 
_ kitchen supervising their meals. Mr. John- 
‘nie plans to keep on cooking, but at home. 


He says, ‘You never learn all there.is about 


_ cooking as long as you live. There is always 


something you can learn. I've spent forty or 


_ fifty years in the kitchen and I don’t know it 


all.” 


Dr. R. L. Self Gained 
World Recognition 


For Azalea, Camellia 


Work at Mobile 


“Quitting time” on Mar. 31 signaled the 
end of an era at Auburn University’s 
Ornamental Horticulture Field Station in 


Mobile. That was retirement day for Dr. 


Raymond L. Self, whose 29 years of research 


at the Mobile unit of Auburn's Agricultural | 


Experiment Station played a vital role in 
development of the area's nursery industry 
into the economic giant it is today. 

Dr. Self's tenure on the Auburn faculty 


goes back to his 1949 appointment as 


assistant professor in the Department of 


ORNAMENTALIST—Dr. Raymond L. Self 42 retired in March after 29 years of directing the 
Ornamental Horticulture Field’Station of the Auburn Agricultural Experiment Station in Mobile. 
He has gained worldwide recognition for his research on all phases of ornamental horticulture 


production. 


Botany and Plant Pathology. But his career 
of service to the nursery industry began in 
1952 when he was assigned to reactivate 
the Mobile facility and offer research sup- 
port to the area’s nursery industry that had 
been virtually wiped out by a disastrous 
freeze in December, 1950. 


A plant pathologist by training, Dr. 
Self’s initial assignment at the field station 
was to work on a specific disease of camel- 
lias and azaleas, phytophthora root rot. 
From this beginning, his work has branched 
out to include studies on a multitude of 
diseases and insects, growing media, con- 
tainer media fertility, plastic greenhouse 


_ design, cold damage prevention, lawn dis- 


orders, growth retardants, weed control, 
and various production problems that have 
arisen with expansion: of the nursery in- 
dustry. 


Some of Dr. Self’s early work with 
camellias and azaleas represented major 
breakthroughs that helped in development 
of a multi-million dollar industry built 


around container production of these plants. 


His studies of camellia root rot, for 
example, quickly revealed that inadequate 
drainage, low lime levels, and excess soil 
phosphorous were contributing to the 
problem. A major advance in azalea petal 
blight control was made possible when 
Field Station research demonstrated that 
two disease organisms were causing the 
problem, rather than a single one as pre- 
viously thought. 

Emphasis on disease control has con- 
tinued, since disease organisms are contin- 
uously changing to produce strains that are 
resistant to specific fungicides. As new dis- 
ease problems have developed, Dr. Self has 
been in the forefront of efforts to identify 
the organism causing the trouble and to 
find the right material and application 
method to provide needed control. 

‘ Economy of production has been a major 
interest in Dr. Self's work with growing 
media for container productio orna- 
mentals. He proved that slow release fertil- 
izers can be incorporated into mixtures so 
that plants can be rooted and grown to 
marketable size without the high labor 
practice of regular fertilizations as the 
plants grow. His media studies, in coopera- 
tion with departments of Horticulture and 


Agronomy and Soils at Auburn, resulted in 
a publication, “Potting Soils and Fertiliza- 
tion Practices for Container-grown Plants,” 


that has been a widely used guide through- 


out the industry. 

Developments of methods for using 
locally available pine bark, instead of the 
more expensive peatmoss, in growing mixes 
exemplifies Dr. Self's dedication to effi- 
ciency and economy of plant production. 
He demonstrated that pine bark milled to 
the correct particle size can be used fresh 
without composting by adding slow release 
fertilizer to avoid nitrogen tie-up, while 
hardwood bark must be composted before 
use. oa 

Trouble shooting problems as they arise 
in local nurseries has served to both help 
nurserymen with quick identification of 
problems and orient the field station re- 
search to current problems. Close coopera- 
tion with all industries involved in nursery 
production has also helped keep Dr. Self on 
top of developments as they occur. 

Dr. Self's close working relationship 
with industry is exemplified by the 104 
grants-in-aid that brought in $126,855 to 
support a variety of projects. Gifts have 
brought building materials for facility con- 
struction, and donations of land from the 
City of Mobile brought the field station 
from its original seven acres to the current 
area of more than 22 acres. 

Although the South Alabama nursery 
industry has been the major beneficiary of 
research at the Mobile Field Station, Dr. 
Self has shared his findings through regu- 
lar reporting at conferences and numerous 
publications. He and his associates have 
had some 400 papers published by the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association since 
1955. He has just returned from Australia 
where he lectured before the Australian 
Nurserymen’s Association. 

A native of Altoona, Dr. Self received his 
B.S. in 1942 and M.S. in 1946 from Auburn 
University (then Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute). His Auburn school years were 
split by nearly three years in the Air Force, 
when he logged 48 missions as a B-24 nav- 
igator in the South Pacific. He received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin in 
1949 and has been associated with Auburn 
since. ray 
Dr. Self's retirement plans call for con- 


tinued close contact with Auburn Univer- 
sity and the nursery industry. He also plans 
to share his expertise through consulting 
work with industries, and hopes to rebuild 
his personal nursery that was largely de- 
stroyed by Hurricane Frederic in 1979. 


Retiring Hagler 
Felt ‘Calling’ 
To Help Farmers 


By Jack D. Smith ’56 


The fall of 1934 found 21-year-old 
Thomas Benjamin Hagler operating his 
father’s cotton gin in the Barbour County 
town of Louisville. He would watch farmers 
line up their mule-drawn wagons packed 
with just-picked cotton and patiently await 
their turn under the gin’s suction tube 
unloader. 

He remembers yet the dusty smell of 
cotton fiber and the roar of the new 
electric-powered gin motor. 

But what burned into his mind that 
long-ago fall in Barbour County—and 
changed his life—was the look of despair 
on the farmers’ faces and the sound of 
futility in their voices as they struggled to 
overcome the hard times of the Depression. 

“It was as if I heard a voice say, ‘These 
people need help’,’’ Mr. Hagler said. ‘I felt 
then, and still do, that I actually had a 
‘calling’ to serve farm people.” 

He heeded that call, and spent.the next 
47 years either preparing for or serving 
people of the soil. 

The memories of that fall of 1934 were 
especially vivid for Ben Hagler July 7 as he 
cleaned the last remnants of papers and 
books from his office on the Auburn Uni- 


versity campus. He was ending the last day © 


of a career in which he had become one of 
the South’s pre-eminent horticulturists and 
a nationally recognized authority on pecans. 

Mr. Hagler had been a member of the 
Cooperative Extension Service staff at Au- 
burn since September, 1960, serving first 
as head of the Plant Science Division and 
later as head of Extension horticulture. He 
had returned to Auburn from Clemson 
University, where for two years he was 
head of that school’s department of horti- 
culture, and before that had spent 13 years 
as a member of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment in Auburn’s Agricultural Experiment 
Station. | 

“Except for getting rid of a few failures, I 
don’t think I would change a thing, includ- 
ing a lot of hard work at that gin,” Mr. 
Hagler said. 

His horticultural group co-workers and 
other friends gave him a memorable last 
day at work with a retirement luncheon 
that included presentation of a rotary tiller 
and other gifts. The luncheon also included 
the presentation of an ornately framed 
likeness of Mr. Hagler, a likeness which 
featured a jeweled crown surrounded by 
lighthearted verse that deemed Hagler as 
“Emperor of eggplants, Guru to greens, 
King of cabbages, and Baron of beans.” 

The exaggeration was only slight. 

‘He is the best all-around horticulturist 
I've ever known,” said Dr. Ron Shumack, 
Extension horticulturist, who has worked 
in Mr. Hagler’s group for 14 years. “He is 
recognized nationally for his knowledge of 
pecans, but he also has a profound knowl- 
edge of vegetables, fruits, native plants, 
ornamental plants, turf—just about any- 
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thing that has to do with horticulture.” 

To those who have worked with him 
over the years, other Hagler traits are even 
more significant. 

“Ben exemplifies all of the best charac- 
teristics of an Extension staff member and 
a representative of Auburn University,” 
said his boss, Dr. J. Michael Sprott, dean of 
Extension at Auburn University and Direc- 


#tor of the Alabama Cooperative Extension 


Service. “He's always been willing to go the 
second mile. ‘Solid’ is the way to describe 
him.” 3 

“Respect is the first thing I think of 
when Dr. Hagler’s name is mentioned,” 
said Dean Bond, another longtime co- 
worker. ‘He is respected not only for his 
horticultural knowledge but for his over-all 
wisdom. You can always go to him and get 


: good level-headed unbiased advice.” 


“He is such a team player, too,’ Dr. 
Shumack added. “I’ve seen him speak his 
piece against something being considered 
by his superiors. Yet when the decision was 
made, even if it went against his wishes, he 
would end up as the project’s most enthu- 
Siastic supporter and hardest worker.” 

Indeed, work has never been a stranger 
to Mr. Hagler. 

When he left Barbour County in Febru- 
ary, 1935, in pursuit of his dream of serving 
farm people, he headed to the only college 
he was sure he could work his way 
through—Berry College near Rome, Ga. 

For the next two years, Mr. Hagler 
mowed the 25 acres of grass on the campus 
and worked in the college's fields and barns 
in exchange for his tuition, room, board 
and laundry—plus $5 a semester credit at 
the college store. 


After transferring to Auburn to com- 
plete his ag education degree, which was 
awarded in 1939, he continued to pay his 
own way. He landed a job sweeping out the 
architecture building and picked up extra 
money posing for art students. 

“Not THAT kind of posing,” Mr. Hagler 
grinned in anticipation of the next ques- 
tion. ‘I'd just strike a pose, say, looking like 
I was throwing a shotput. The pay wasn’t 
bad—25 cents an hour.” 

Mr. Hagler received his M.S. degree in 
agricultural education from Auburn in 1947 
and his Ph.D. in horticulture in 1954 from 
the University of Maryland. 

His career started as a vocational agri- 
culture teacher in Beatrice. He later moved 
to the same position at Lee County High 
School in Auburn, and subsequently joined 


the Agricultural Experiment Station staff | 


at the University. 

He became interested in pecans as a 
member of the Experiment Station staff. 
One project was to work with 176 Alabama 
pecan growers to determine what prob- 
lems they had so that a research program 
could be established to help them. 


He never lost his love for pecans or the 
people who grow them. 


“There’s tremendous potential in this 
state for pecan production,” he declared. 
“Interest is increasing all the time, so we'll 
see a much bigger crop in the years ahead.” 

And what's ahead for him? » 


“A lot of fishing, I hope,” he said. “I’m 
way behind on that.” And he said he will 
spend a great deal more time in his vegeta- 
ble garden and in the greenhouse at his 
Dean Road home in Auburn. 


MOVING OUT—T. Ben Hagler ‘39, Extension horticulturist, cleaned out his office in July, 
following a long career of helping farmers and home gardeners. 


RETIRING & PUBLISHING—Prof. Riley Shuttleworth of the Department of Building Science 
retired at the end of June, just as his new book has been accepted by McGraw-Hill. He joined the 
Auburn faculty in 1971, following a thirty-year career in the building industry. 


- 


He will also continue writing a weekly 
gardening column for The Birmingham 
News. Mr. Hagler started the column in 
1962. Since then he has written more than 
1,000 pieces for The News on every aspect 
of home horticulture. 

He has written, authored or co-authored 
no fewer than 87 horticultural publica- 
tions, but never a full-length book. 

“I’ve thought about writing a book in 
retirement,’ he said. “But I’m just not sure 
I’m willing to tackle a job like that.” 

Mr. Hagler wants to save time for his 
Kiwanis Club work (he has been a state, 
national and international officer) and his 
work with the Auburn United Methodist 
Church in Auburn. 

That and travel, especially to see the 
grandchildren in England. He and his wife, 
Lucy, already have scheduled a trip in Sep- 
tember to visit their daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. George Dunbar, Jr., and 
grandchildren, Gretchen, 6, and Susan, 2. 

For Ben Hagler it has been a long but 
productive journey from Louisville. Things 
worked out. He has served his fellow man 
in a way few people have. 

“If I've accomplished: anything during 
my career it’s because of other people,” he 
said. “My failures you can blame on me.” 

A typical Ben Hagler view. And, as 
usual, much too modest. 


Building Science Prof 
Stresses Conservation 
In His New Textbook 


By Dru McGowen 
AU News Bureau 


Professor Riley Shuttleworth, who re- 
tired from Auburn University’s Depart- 
ment of Building Science at the end of June, 
has just completed a textbook accepted for 
publication by McGraw-Hill. Mechanical 
and Electrical Systems for Construction 


editions: one for students, the other a ref- 
erence for members already in the profes- 
sion. 

A registered professional engineer in 
Indiana, Prof. Shuttleworth joined the Au- 
burn University faculty in 1971 after a 30- 
year career as a consultant in various 
phases of the building industry. He served 
as vice-president and chief engineer for 
Longardner and Associates, an architectu- 
ral and engineering firm in Indianapolis, as 
chief engineer for architect Alden Mer- 
anda, and McGuire & Shook, Architects, 
both in Indianapolis. Early in his career, he 
owned his own heating and air condition- 
ing business. 

“The book draws on his own experien- 
ces and background in the field and should 
be invaluable as a reference as well as to 
students,” said Paul Brandt, head of the 
Department of Building Science. 

Prof. Shuttleworth, already drawing roy- 
alties from the book, believes that one of its 
values lies in his chapter on energy conser- 
vation. The member of the American 
Society of Heating, Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Engineers, says, “There have 
been a lot of changes in the past five years. 
Seventy-five percent of the new installa- 
tions are utilizing VAV (variable air vol- 
ume), a technique whereby instead of 
changing the temperature settings, the 
temperature is held steady and the quantity 
of air is varied.” 

Another system varies the speed of the 
compressor used for chilling water for 
refrigeration, he says, pointing out that 
40-50 percent savings can be realized, with 
a dramatic increase in efficiency. 

“We have been so wasteful,” he believes, 
wishing that institutions, including Auburn, 
would do a ‘concerned study for conserva- 
tion measures. The payoff period generally 
comes within ten to 15 years, sometimes in 
as little as five.” | | 

As associate professor, Prof. Shuttle- 
worth has taught mechanical and electrical 
systems to nearly every architectural and 
building science student who has graduated 


will be released in 1982, coming out intwo - from Auburn University between 1972 and 
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1980. At. the same time he has been head 
faculty advisor for building science’ stu- 
dents in their terminal project courses. 
“His experience in architect-engineering 
firms has been most helpful in peparing 
our students for the real world,” Prof. 
Brandt said. 7 
Prof. Shuttleworth played varsity base- 
ball when he was an undergraduate engi- 
neering student at Purdue University. He 
was also soloist in the Purdue Men’s Glee 
Club and had his own radio program. 
Today he is a member of the Oliver 
Goldsmith Village Singers of Auburn. 
Pictures of airplanes dominate Prof. 


_ Shuttleworth’s Dudley Hall office, and he 
_has owned many of them at one time or 


another. He is an instrumented rated air- 
plane pilot. ‘ratte 

Prof, Shuttleworth’s wife, Mary, has 
been one of the faculty wife sponsors to the 
Keystones Club, a group whose members 


_are wives of building science and architec- 


ture students. 

The Shuttleworths plan to remain in 
Auburn, hoping for an occasional visit 
from their three daughters and four grandsons. 


‘Born Teacher’ Posniak | 


Retires from Foreign 
Language Faculty 


By Dru McGowen 
AU News Bureau 


He never planned to teach, yet in his 
teens he compiled, with his brother, the 
Great Encyclopedia of Aeronautics, and 
The Book of Flight, a history of aviation for 
young people translated into three langua- 


ges. 


He never wanted to teach, but as a young 
lieutenant in the Air Force, he was forced 
to show the importance of multi-lingualism 
to his superiors. He was the only Ameri- 
can, who, with top-ranking English mil- 
itary, was able to thank the French for their 
aid to underground servicemen in a special, 
after-the-war ceremony. 

And even after receiving the highest 


- numerical rating of any teacher for three 
consecutive years in a three-year computo- 


rized student teaching evaluation survey at 
Auburn University, he wouldn’t trade his 
military career which encompassed 28 years, 
for his teaching career, but would still take 
both. | 

“I was a military man, and I loved it,” he 
says, still erect and six feet tall. “But you 
can’t have personal relationships with your 
troops or you'd never complete a mission. 
My teaching has depended on personal 
relationships, and I’ve loved every one of 


them.” 


“Alex Posniak is one of those rare indi- 
viduals defined as a ‘born teacher, ” says 
Edward H. Hobbs, dean of the School of 
Arts and Sciences at Auburn University, 
who talked Prof. Posniak out of his Air 
Force retirement and into the Foreign 
Language Department 13 years ago. (He 
subsequently served as acting head for 
nearly two years.) “His lectures are filled 
with applicable anecdotes, and to the cha- 
grin of many, his students always come 
first. He wouldn’t talk to to me on the 
telephone if he were listening to a student.” 

Prof. Posniak has been faculty advisor to 
all French majors (over 70 spring quarter) 


POPULAR TEACHER AWARDED EMERITUS STATUS—Alexander R. Posniak has been 
named associate professor emeritus of foreign languages upon his retirement in June after 13 years 
of teaching and service to Auburn University. This is Prof. Posniak’s second retirement. He was on 
active military service for 28 years, retiring as Colonel Posniak, and serving mostly in intelligence 
and special operations duties. Prof. Posniak, who served as head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages in 1971 and 1972, was honored at a recent banquet by members of the foreign language 
department and students in the French honorary society, to whom he has been advisor. 


for 12 years. He still remembers their 
names and corresponds with many. 

“He’s like a candle that burns itself out 
giving light to others,’ Dean Hobbs said at 
a recent banquet marking Prof. Posniak’s 
second retirement—an early retirement by 
teaching standards. 

Says Prof. Posniak: “I want to leave 
while I’m still physically and mentally 
active. I don’t want any student to remember 
me as that bent old man who taught 
French.” (Or Italian. As a result of his insti- 
tuting the study of Italian on a regular basis 
into the foreign language curriculum, the 
Castanoli-da Vinci Scholarship was estab- 
lished in 1977 for students of Italian ances- 
try. The scholarship, graduating its first 
two seniors this spring, has some 32 stu- 
dents currently enrolled at Auburn Uni- 
versity.) hy: 

If Prof. Posniak is “burned out” (he does 
plan to ‘nurse his health a bit’), it’s because 
he’s never taught the same course more 
than a year, and each new course requires a 
new set of mental muscles as well as men- 
tal paraphernalia. 

“l like the challenge of the untried, the 


kick of planning a new course, the risk of 


failure,’ he says with an indescribable 
accent that comes from speaking so many 
languages fluently. — 

In keeping with that philosophy and his 
desire to keep variety in his teaching, Prof. 
Posniak helped to plan and then taught the 
first year of the Ascent of Man program. 
He developed and repeatedly taught new 


courses such as Business French, French 


for International Trade, and Lyric Diction 
Proficiency in French, German, and Italian 
for music majors. 

He is especially pleased with his. French 
Literature Outside ene tee France 
course, dealing with the cultures and liter- 
ary expressions of many African countries, 
the Antilles, Canada, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and others. 

He feels he’s played a part in the growth 
of the special curriculum in Foreign Lan- 


guages-International Trade in which the 
majority of French,-Spanish, and German 
majors are now enrolled for a current total 
of more than 150 foreign language majors. 

“We have come a long way since 1968,” 
says Prof. Posniak. “Last year, close to half 
of all university degrees in foreign lan- 
guages in Alabama were awarded to our 
students here at Auburn. Moreover, our 
graduates are doing well in a wide variety 
of jobs in teaching, commerce, industry, 
and government.” 

Not known for humility, he adds, “We 
have a solid, no-nonsense, very practical 
program. It challenges our students, and 
four of our majors won Fulbright scholar- 
ships within the last several years.” 

A maverick to the established traditions 


of pedagogy and the publish-or-perish - 


syndrome, Prof. Posniak scoffs at the sin- 
gle mindedness of some professors steeped 
to the Ph.D. in a single discipline. But his 
criticism is softened by his own expertise. 

“Being basically multi-lingual from child- 
hood has been the pass-key to a variety of 
interesting and exciting assignments both 
in uniform and later on here at Auburn,’ 
he says. (He served overseas for nearly 14 
years in intelligence and special opera- 
tions, his last assignment as chief of the 
Military Environment-International Rela- 
tions Division of the Air Command and 
Staff College, Air University, at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Montgomery.) 

With his wife, Helen, to whom he has 
been married for 37 years (a son, Allen, 
Auburn 1968, lives in Jacksonville, Fla.), 
Prof. Posniak plans to do some translation 
and editing to which he is already comitted 
and he was recently named chairman of the 
Faculty Awards Committee in the Humani- 
ties. 

“I will be able to continue to do some- 
thing meaningful and constructive for my 
colleagues who are actively teaching, and 
through them, for generations of students 
yet to come.” His eyes spark. “It’s a differ- 
ent and exciting prospect.”” 
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Says Dean Hobbs, “With Alex’s insatia- 
ble appetite for adventure, he’ll continue to 
break new ground and those around him 
will continue to benefit.” 


NASA Awards Just 
Few of Those Won 
By Retiring EE 
Prof. Honnell 


By Fowler Dugger, Jr. 


“A remarkable engineer and an out- 
standing classroom teacher.” “As respect- 
ed a member of the faculty as we have — by 
colleagues and students.” “An extremely 
loyal and dedicated professor and person.’ 

Those are typical descriptive comments 
about Martial A. Honnell, professor of 
electrical engineering at Auburn Univer- 
sity, who officially concluded 23 years of 
teaching and research at Auburn with his 
retirement on July 1. Those 23 years, pro- 
ductive as they have been, are only part of a 
fascinating career that has fused theory and 
application. In a very real sense his career 
spans much of the era of modern electronics. 

Though small in stature (5’2”), Prof. 
Honnell stands tall in his dual professions 
as engineer and educator. He is a Fellow of 
the Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers, a distinction conferred by its 
directors for his extraordinary contribu- 
tions to and experience in the profession. 
He also was the second member of the 
Auburn faculty named to the Distinguished 
Graduate Faculty Lectureship, an annual 
award of the Graduate School and Auburn 
Alumni Association. 

In 1927 Prof. Honnell received his radio 
operator's license from the brand new Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, forerunner of the 
FCC. Some 40 years later, 1959-1972, he 
headed Auburn teams that designed and 
constructed several television transmitters 
for the Saturn and other spacecraft, earn- 
ing numerous NASA awards. In the inter- 
val between earning the radio operator's 


license and coming to Auburn he served in | 


the merchant marine, earned degrees at 
Georgia Tech, worked as an engineer for 
Atlanta radio stations, became a full pro- 
fessor at Georgia Tech, and then vice pres- 
ident of a New Jersey electronics firm. 
Though long a citizen of this country, 
Prof. Honnell was born in Lyons, France, 
in 1910 and lived there five years before 
the family moved to San Antonio, Texas. 
His mother was Austrian; his father, a 
French fashion designer. | 
“In those days,” Prof. Honnell explains,” 
wealthy women looked to Europe to have 
their clothes custom designed. My father, 
in addition to Texas ladies, had numerous 
clients who came from Mexico rather than 


_making the ocean trip to France.” 


Both his father and mother were inter- 
ested in science and encouraged their chil- 
dren’s interest in things scientific. All four 
Honnell children grew up to be involved in 
or associated with higher education. Prof. 


~ Honnell’s older brother, Pierre, recently 


retired from the faculty of Washington 
University. His two sisters married college 
professors. 

Like many other youngsters of the time, 
young Honnell built a radio set, using a 
crystal (“‘cat’s whisker’) detector and ear- 
phones, and received his operator’s license 
just prior to graduation in January 1928 as 


a 


~ 


~ 


- 


- 


North Dalias High’s class valedictorian. 
Turning down a scholarship:at Southern 
Methodist, he joined the merchant marine 
as a radio operator. 

“I traveled to Europe and South America 
— hada great time,” he recalls with a quick 
grin. But by 1930 he was ready for college 
and chose Georgia Tech over MIT because 
of the climate. His brother, a Texas A&M 
graduate, had recommended a college in a 
big city. His radio experience enabled him 
to land a job with Southern Broadcasting, a 
full-time job that he held through his four 
years at Tech and beyond. Still he found 
time to be a member of Phi Gamma Delta 
fraternity and enjoy Atlanta social life: he 
met and married an Agnes Scott student, 
Angeline Cullum. 

“Those were the days of live radio pro- 
grams. Bert Parks worked at the same sta- 
tion, and I also met Walter Cronkite and 
Red Skelton as they were starting their 
careers,’ he remembers. 

By then a radio engineer, he left Atlanta 
during 1936-37 for a stint with Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, making frequent flights to 
South America. But the same enthusiasm 
and interest that originally attracted him to 
the field of electronics and mark his con- 
versation today pointed him back to Atlanta 
and Tech as an instructor while earning a 
master’s and then a professional EE degree. 
In 1941 he was named head of the com- 
munications and electronics division and 
by 1945 was a full professor. The scope of 
his research interests is shown by some of 
his projects at Tech: very high frequency 
propagation, an electronic passenger- 
counter for a bus company, and television 
research. 

Prof. Honnell left Georgia Tech in 1953 
for private industry — as vice president 
and chief engineer for Measurements, Inc., 
in Boonton, N_J., then a Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., subsidiary, now McGraw-Edison. Inc. 
His five years there provided Prof. Hon- 
nell new opportunities for a productive 
combination of his interest in electronic 
theory and his talent for novel applications 
as he developed numerous state-of-the-art 
electronic instruments. 

However, in 1958 Prof. Honnell’s grow- 
ing interest in returning to the South coin- 
cided with Auburn’s campaign to upgrade 
its School of Engineering under the then 
new leadership of Dean Fred Pumphrey. 


Prof. Honnell had first met Dean Pumph- © 


rey during a WW II assignment at MIT. 
But as in his decision to enter Georgia 
Tech, his coming to Auburn was influenced 
by his brother. Through Pierre, Prof. Hon- 
nell learned that Dean Pumphrey was 
recruiting faculty for Auburn. 

“T had known of Auburn and many of its 
graduates from my teaching days at Tech, 
and it seemed the ideal combination of an 
Opportunity to teach and do research in a 
pleasant small town in the South,” recalls 
Prof. Honnell. Another factor, he adds, 
was the decisive manner of Dr. Raymond 


, Spann, then head of the Electrical Engi- 


neering Department. 


“I was very fortunate in being in the 
right place at the right time,” is Prof. Hon- 
nell’s modest way of commenting about 


the more than $2 million in research con- ' 


tracts that Honnell-led teams have attracted 
to Auburn. Much of that research helped 
provide opportunities for students in the 
department's expanding graduate program. 
Prof. Honnell has directed more than 50 
master’s theses and doctoral dissertations 
here. The late Henry Summer, with whom 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS—Professor Martial Honnell (right) receives congratulations and his 


official designation as professor emeritus of electrical engineering from Dr. Chester Carroll, vice 
president for research and acting dean of engineering. Looking on are Prof. Honnell’s wife, Ann, 
(seated), and members of the School of Engineering faculty. 


he shared an office, was an excellent 
partner and a key in securing many con- 
tracts, according to Prof. Honnell. Among 
a long list of graduate students of whom 
Honnell is proud are the late Ben Gregory; 
Eddie Faust and Harry Deffébach, both 
now with Harris; and Bob Pettus, a profes- 
sor at South Carolina. 

Probably Prof. Honnell’s best-known 
contribution to the space effort was the 
design and production of the TV transmit- 
ter aboard the Saturn used to send “live,” 
high quality pictures of the re-ignition of 
liquid hydrogen fuel, a key test in moving 
on to the Apollo moon landings. 

“Looking back, I’m amazed at our audac- 
ity in undertaking that assignment. Fortu- 
nately, I was still familiar with state-of- 
the-art components available from industry. 
That and a dedicated, talented group of 
students and shop people to make what we 
needed on tight time schedules made it 
possible,” Prof. Honnell says. 

His remarkable facility with both theory 
and application is not unanimously ap- 
plauded, however. At a recent retirement 
reception his colleagues presented him 
with a fine transceiver — equipment for 
both broadcasting and receiving radio mes- 
sages. As Prof. Honnell smiled with antic- 
ipation of using the new equipment, his 
son, Steve, an Opelika High teacher, spoke 
up: | 
“We were hoping it would be a new 
TV!” said Steve in mock disappointment. 
He explained that his father was so good at 
repairing things that all the appliances in 
the Honnell household are antiques, kept 
running by his “genius” father. 

In Prof. Honnell’s defense, another hob- 


_ by, carpentry, has enlarged their comforta- 


ble North College Street home (“in the 
country when we bought it but now in the 
city limits”) from 1200 to about 2000 
square feet. He’s promised his wife she'll 
see more of him for gardening — “I enjoy 
digging the holes. She and my daughter 
have the ‘green thumbs’.”’ 

He’s also promised department head 
Dave Irwin he'll be around for special 


assignments and for unofficial help on his 


current research with Tom Shumpert on 
lightning and severe storm warnings. Other 
projects: “I'd like to do some writing,” and, 
as befits a true scholar, “I look forward to 
time in the library to catch up with devel- 
opments in the field!” 


Authors 
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High Tide by Thomas Eugene Kipp ‘32, 
1980 


Ever since he got his degree in commer- 
cial art in 1932, Thomas Eugene Kipp of 
Cochran, Ga., has been dedicated to three 


Thomas Eugene Kipp °52 


things—teaching, writing a book, and Au- 
burn University. | : 

After a career in teaching in Alabama, 
Tennessee, Nebraska, and Georgia, the 
professor and division chairman emeritus 
of Middle Georgia College published High 
Tide, a book of his poems and illustrations. 
He recently came to campus to present a 
copy to the special collections division of 
Ralph Brown Draughon Library. 

Accompanied by his wife, Jane, Mr. 
Kipp brought along several copies of The 
Alumnus (predecessor of The Alumnews) 
of the 1930s containing samples of his 
work, including the head he. designed for 
President Bradford Knapp’s message to 
alumni. Another brochure included a map 
he had prepared for the college when it 
sought increased wattage for the then 
campus-owned and operated radio station 
WAPI. 

“T did a lot of other things,” remembers 
the Leeds native. “They had me to hand- 
letter a directory for the lobby of Ross Hall 
when it was built.” 

While he was reminiscing over his years 
as a student at Auburn where he was an. 
outstanding debater and president of Alpha 
Phi Epsilon honorary, Jane Kipp was 
thumbing through ancient copies of the 
school’s yearbook, searching for her own 
roots at Auburn. There was her father, 
Halbert Clyde Ray of Geneva, a member of 
the 1898 football team. 

The Kipps never forgot their Auburn 
connections, especially during his years as 
division chairman of engineering and 
mathematics at Middle Georgia where he 


inaugurated the first accredited junior col- _ 


lege engineering program in the state. 

“One of your officials told me I sent 
more transfer engineering students to Au- 
burn from 1960 to 1971 than Auburn 
received from all other colleges combined,” 
he says proudly. 

Mr. Kipp started writing in high school, 
but High Tide is his first collection of 
poems. The book, reflects his optimism 
about conditions of man. Its topics cover 


nature, love, and man’s devotion, admira-. 


tion and dependence on his God. 
— Trudy Cargile 


Business Writing 
Text Published 


Business Reports by William Rivers, 
Prentice-Hall, 1981 


A collection of reports written for actual 
companies is the basis for a new book by 
William Rivers of the Auburn English 
Department. The book is designed to be 
used as a supplemental text for business 
and professional report writing classes and 
includes a teacher’s manual. 

The book includes 38 examples chosen 
from 900 reports supplied to Dr. Rivers by 
various American companies. In addition 
to an overall introduction, each section 
includes a short sketch of the company for 
whom the report was written. The reports 
vary in topic, length, and style. 

Dr. Rivers had earlier published articles 
on Alexander Pope and 18th Century poet- 
ry and with fellow English Department 
professors Steve Gresham and John Walt- 
man wrote the Letter Writing Handbook 
for Public Officials, published by the Auburn 
Office of Public Service and Research. 
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~ Unusual Achievements 


Dottie Sherling Marsh ’71 


Dottie Sherling Marsh 
Honored by Houston 


Dottie Sherling Marsh ‘71; who will 
receive her Ph.D. in mathematics during 
August from the University of Houston, 
has been honored by the school. At spring 
commencement, she was one of four teach- 
ing assistants recognized for outstanding 
teaching with a “Teaching Excellence 
Award,” which carried with it a scroll and 


$1,000. She has also been named the math — 


department's Outstanding Graduate Stu- 
dent for 1980-81. | 
While a student, Dottie was invited to 


read a paper at the Toronto convention of 


the American Mathematics Association. 
That paper was later published in the Azs- 
trian Mathematics Journal. Before begin- 
ning her doctoral studies at Houston, Dot- 
tie worked for a year in Munich, Germany, 
at the Max Plank Institute for Physik and 
Astrophysik. In July she began work as a 
senior geophysicist in the Exploration and 
Production Research .Division of Texaco 
Oil in Houston. 

Dottie is the daughter of Auburn profes- 
sors Dorothy Norman Sherling '47 and 
William G. Sherling ‘47. 


Percy Beard Inducted 
Into National Track 
Hall of Fame 


Percy Beard 29, a silver medalist in the 
1932 Olympics, has been inducted into the 
National Track and Field Hall of Fame. He 
won his medal in the Olympics in the high 
hurdles. Three years later he equalled the 
world record in that event as a representa- 
tive of the New York Athletic Club. 

Mr. Beard, who the late Wilbur Hutsell 
called “The greatest track athlete I ever had 
at Auburn,’ is credited with perfecting sur- 
faces for all-weather tracks and the bruch 


- cement discus and shotput rings. He coached 


the Florida track team from 1936 through 
1964. 
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]. F. Cooper Named 
To Florida Ag 
Hall of Fame 


J. Francis Cooper ‘21 of Gainesville, Fla., . 


has been inducted into the Florida Agricul- 
tural Hall of Fame. A past president of the 
American Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors, Mr. Cooper was editor and 
department chairman with the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service from 1925 to 1961. Since retir- 
ing, he has contributed to various farm 
magazines and compiled and edited a book 
on the history of the Florida Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


J. Francis Cooper '21 


Arkansas Architect 
Gaining Recognition 
for Watercolors 


Bruce Anderson ‘29, a retired Little 
Rock, Ark., architect, has become recog- 
nized as one of his state’s most accom- 
plished watercolorists at The Octagon in 
Washington, D.C. The two works, Aban- 
doned and Barn View, have gained atten- 
tion both in and out of. Arkansas, and 
Abandoned has won prizes in exhibits in 
San Diego and Dallas. Following the exhibit 
in Washington and a series of tours, it will 
become part of the American Institute of 
Architects’ permanent collection. 


As an architect, Mr. Anderson had been 
best known for his design of churches and 
college buildings until he began watercolor 


- work in earnest about twenty years ago. 


Learning to use watercolors for renderings 
is part of an architect's education, he 
explained, and the painting of watercolors 
gives him a change from the precision 
drawing and design work of architecture. 


Recognition for Mr. Andeérson’s work 
has gradually accumulated and twelve years 
ago he was invited to show a work at Coo- 
perstown, N.Y., with other distinguished 
watercolorists. Fellow artists also invited 
to participate included Norman Rockwell, 
whose work took first place. 


Mr. Anderson's works recently displayed 
in Washington were chosen for the exhibit 
by three art experts: the director of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the curator of 
prints and drawings at the National Muse- 
um of American Art of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the director of special col- 
lections of the Library of Congress. 


Greene Heads Chemical 
Honor Society 


Dr. Joseph L. Greene, Jr., '48 of the 
Auburn Chemistry Department has been 
elected ‘national president of Phi Lambda 
Upsilon Honorary Chemical Society. The 
Society is one of the oldest honor societies 
and the first dedicated to academic excel- 
lence in chemistry. It was founded at the 
University of Illinois during the last cen- 
tury and now has 57 chapters on college 
campuses across the U.S. 

Dr. Greene, the first Southerner ever 
elected national president of the society, 
has been national secretary of the organi- 
zation since 1975. Prior to joining the 
Auburn faculty, he held various positions 
in the research laboratories of Eastman 
Kodak, Shell Development, Thiokol and 
Southern Research Institute. He received 
both B.S. and M.S. degrees from Auburn 
and the Ph.D. from Emory. 


Roland Neel ’14 


Alum Makes Guinness 
Book of Records 


So far as we know, Roland Neel '14 of 
Macon, Ga., is the first Auburn alumnus to 
achieve the distinction of making the Guin- 
ness Book of World Records. His store has 
the world’s most durable history of adver- 
tising. The Joseph N. Neel Company has 
advertised in the upper left corner of the 
Macon Telegraph every day since 1890. In 
a letter informing him that the store would 
be included in their next edition, the Guin- 
ness Editorial Office noted that they had 
calculated that by May 5, 1981, the store 
had advertised 30,277 times in the same 
spot. 

Now 86 and “still very proud of his 


Auburn affiliation,’ Mr. Neel continues to 
come to the store every morning, although 
his son, Joseph N. Neel, III, is now presi- 
dent. 


Culpepper Receives 
Medical Research 
Fellowship 


Dr. Roy Michael Culpepper ‘69, assist- 
ant professor in internal medicine at the 
University of Texas Medical School at 
Houston, has received a Hartford Fellow- 
ship. He is one of 12 young medical 
researchers nationwide to receive the fel- 
lowships which provide a salary support of 
$30,000 per year for three years. The fel- 
lowships make it possible for the research- 
ers to spend at least 75 per cent of their 
time on biomedical research while main- 
taining some patient care. 


Although he did not enter medicine with 
the idea of going into research, Dr. Cul- 
pepper found that he enjoyed it when he 
spent a year working in the lab of Dr. 
Thomas Andreoli at the University of Ala- 
bama in Birmingham. Dr. Andreoli is now 
chairman of the Department of Internal 
Medicine at the University of Texas. 


Dr. Culpepper’s area of specialty is 
nephrology, the study of the kidneys. He is 
researching the mechanism whereby kid- 
neys concentrate urine to help the body 
conserve water. | 


Dr. Culpepper received his M.D. from 
the University of Alabama at Birmingham 
in 1973..He did an internship and resid- 
ency at Loma Linda University. After a 
two-year fellowship in nephrology at the 
University of Alabama, he moved to the 
University of Texas in 1979. 


Dr. Roy Michael Culpepper '69. 
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Alumni Office Adds 
Two New Assistant 
Directors 


In July the Auburn Alumni Association 
added two new members to its professional 
staff. Executive Director George L. (Buck) 
Bradberry has announced the appointment 
of Alex R. Moore ‘80 and Leslie D. Hamby 
as assistant directors of alumni and devel- 
opment. The two fill the positions for- 
merly held by Joy Thomas ’79 and the late 
Kit Greene. | : 

Alex, who will complete a Master of 
Arts in political science in August, is the 
first student ever elected to the Auburn 
City Council, where he currently serves. An 
undergraduate criminal justice and public 
administration major, Alex has concen- 
trated on public administration in his mas- 
ter’s work. 

As a graduate student he worked with 
the Office of Public Service and Research 
as principal researcher for the State Elec- 
tion Administration Development Pro- 
gram, helping develop a slide-tape training 
program for poll workers in Alabama anda 
handbook on election laws for the use of 
election officials as well as other educa- 
tional material on election officials’ duties 
and procedures. A Birmingham native, 
Alex is an avid bicyclist and Auburn sports 
enthusiast. 

Leslie was a counseling psychologist 
with the East Alabama Mental Health 
Clinic in Valley before joining the Auburn 
Alumni and Development Office. She holds 
the bachelor’s in English education and the 
master's in counselor education and research 
from Appalachian State University in 
Boone, N.C. 

As a graduate student she worked with 
the Center for Instructional Development, 
assisting faculty in coordinating and imple- 
menting various instructional ideas. Before 
coming to East Alabama Mental Health 
Center, Leslie was a human resources ther- 
apist at Cumberland Psychiatric Hospital 
in Fayetteville, N.C. 

Leslie spends her spare time playing the 
guitar, singing, crocheting, and hiking as 
well as working with several local and state 
organizations against domestic violence. 


Leslie D. Hamby 


Alex R. Moore ’80 


Missing War Eagle 
Girls & Plainsmen 


Mr. Charles Francis Pinson "56 
PO Box 2432 
Satellite Bch, FL 32937 


Mr. Bryan Wood Johnson '53 
1207 Lake Ln 
Demopolis, AL 36732 


Mr. Haley W. Rushing '56 
1318 7th Se. 
Alexander City, AL 35010 


Mr. Marvin Eugene McCoy "53 
2012 Bragg Av 
Mobile, AL 36617 


Mr. Jack Norris Roden "53 Dr. John Daniel Crawford "57 


21 Hilltop Rd 2361 Brevard Rd. 

Apalachin, NY 13732 Charleston, SC 29407 

-Mrs. Esther Romo "53 Mr. John E. Evers ‘57 
Professional Pharmacy 8923 Bunkerhill Rd 

Hialeah, FL 33010 New Orleans, LA 70127 
Col. Ernest M. Dunn, Jr., 54 Mr. H. Wilbur Florey, Jr., "57 
Qtrs 12 1 FAMC 5021 3rd Pl 

Denver, CO 80240 Meridian, MS 39301 


Mr. Vernon W. Gibson, Jr., 57 
238 Shades Crest Rd. 
Birmingham, AL 35226 


Dr. Leon E. Pappanastos '54 
140 Twin Oaks Dr. 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 


Mrs. Richard T. Scott "54 Mr. Marvin L. Hallmark "57 


107 B. Julian Av 4109 Bourgeois Dr. 
Hickam AFB Mobile, AL 36609 
APO Sn Frisco, AP 96553 

Mr. Luther James, Jr., "57 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Tate, Jr. 54 3609 Moores Ln 
Suite 311 400 Colony Sq Texarkana, TX 75501 
Adanta, GA 30361 . 


Mr. Samuel L. Jennings '57 
2955 Christopher RD 
Jacksonville, FL 32217 


Mr. George E. Walker '54 

5 Jiminey Cr 

Columbus, GA 31907 
Mr. C. Pratt Rather, Jr., °57 


The War Eagle Girls and Plainsmen are 


planning a reunion on October 31, but are _ 


missing current addresses for several former 
members. If you know any of the Aubur- 
nites listed below, have their current ad- 
dresses, or know how we might track them 
down, please write the Auburn Alumni 
Association, Attention Maureen, Foy Union, 


Mr. John L. Watson, Ill, '54 3333 Spring Valley Court 

435 Peachtree Battle Av NW Birmingham, AL 35223 

Atlanta, GA 30305 

Mr. James W. Beresheim "58: 

Mr. John B. Cole, Ill, "55 117 Peterson PI 

Cole GMC Inc. Longview, TX 75601 

PO Box 761 

Macon, GA 31206 Maj. Leslie C. Deloney ‘58 
21st Repl Co. . 

Mr. Rupert W. Dunevant ‘55 Fort Hood, TX 76544 


104 E. Roblin Sc. 
Gardena, CA 90247 


Mr. Henry M. Hutcheson "55 
Rt 12 


presided and Buck Bradberry, executive 
director of the Auburn Alumni Association 


Auburn University, Al. 36849. 


Jap Black ‘75 
Phillip Bralemps 
Jackie Brennen 


Debra Ann Cammack '75 


Debbie Felts 

Joe Gray 

Eddie Harris 
Sandy Hartslorn 
James Hodges 
Sandy Hollered 
Mary Ann Huey 
William McCoy ‘74 
Susan McKinzie 
Bette McGibboney 
Elbert McQueen 
Sharon Michaelsen 


Please Help Us Find 


Laura Milles 
Kay Moss 
Lanie Mounger 
Janie Lou Perry. 
Mike Price 
Vickie Reeves 
James Robinson ‘74 
Laura Scott 
Marty Segriest 
Steve Smithe 
Evan Smith 
Robbins Taylor 
Cindy York 
Lem Wood 
Debbie Ward 
Stewart Wilson 


These Lost Alumni 


Maj. Norman L. Ellis 50 
2901 Connecticut A 

V NW Apt. 406 
Washington, DC 20008 


Mr. J. C. Nelson ‘50 
P.O. Box 131 
Brantley, AL 36009 


Mr. Jack T. Denney '51 
436 The North Chas. 
E 

Atlanta, GA 30328 


Maj. M. Darby Dick '51 
1930 Armistead Av 
Hampton, VA 23666 


Mr. Cooper W. Fuller '51 
3001 Biltmore Av 
Montgomery, AL 36109 


Mr. Harry Abbort Goleman ‘51 


3000 S. Post Oak Suite 1200 
Houston, TX 77056 


Mr. Charles Franklin Hill "51 
1693 Derrill Dr. 
Decatur, GA 30032 


Mr. Robert L. Jackson ‘51 
Rt. 4 Box 267 

Gause Rd. 
Slidell, LA 70458 


Miss Lucille Rouse '51 
Rt 2 Box 489 
Guntersville, AL 35976 


Mr. Earl Moody Shields °51 
4015 Bedford Av 
Hamilton, OH 45015 


LTC Robert Harold Willis ‘51 
USA Medical Mat! C 

Enter 

APO New York, NY 09227 


Dr. William H. Lockard, Jr., 52 
4920 Rondo Dr. 
Ft. Worth, TX 76016 


Mr. Vandiver C. McAlister, Jr., "52 
401 Park Av 
Birmingham, AL 35226 


Mr. Eugene Francis Mulhall "52 
1355 Gardencrest  — 
Raleigh, NC 27612 


Mr. V. Coleman Wilkinson "52 
Apt. L. 3 Georgetown Apts. 
Greenwood, SC 29646 


e 
Mr. Albert W. Charles, Jr.,'53 
5410 Riviera Way 
Torrance, CA 90505 


Gadsden, AL 35901 


Maj. Richard M. Morris 58 
General Delivery 
Mrs. Melodie Mahon. ’55 Hickam AFB, HI 96818 
4034 Barcelona Av 
Jacksonville, FL 32207 Mr. Raymond T. Seibert "58 
SS 
Mr. Donovan Paul FAA/CAAG PO Box 37 
P.O. Box 2450 APO San Francisco, AP 95077 
Huntington Beach, CA. 92647 
Mr. Jerold Bozeman ‘59 
Mr. Ray W. Tuggle '55 PO Box 872 
1042 Knickerbocker LaGrange, GA 30241 
Sunnyvale, CA 94087 
Mr. Joseph G. Elam ‘59 
Mr. William D. Brownlie '56 55 W. Chestnut St. 
3511 E. Beryl Ln Apt. 1807 
Phoenix, AZ 85028 Chicago, IL 60610 


Mr. Paul John Driscoll "56 Mr. William H. Gibson '59 


2352 E. Latoka 724 21st St, Apt. 8 E 
Springfield, MO 65800 Hermose Bch, CA 90254 

Mr. Sidney Van Fillingim "56 Mr. William A. Hart, Ill; "59 - 
1029 Franklin RD SE 139 Marine Sc. 

Apt 140 St. Augustine, FL 32084 
Marietta, GA 30062 


Mr. Byron Russell Rozelle "59 . 


Mr. Timm Colsson Ford "56 1512 James St. 


1517 Corcoran St N Bossier City, LA 71010 
Washington, DC 20009 

Mr. Bill Godwin '56 Mr. James W. Smith’59 

912 9th Av W ee eee 

Ae AL 35204 Banner Elk, NC 28684 oa 
Mr. Thomas E. Honeycutt '56 Mr. Charles H. Steiner, II], '59 
503 S. Clinton St. 4324 Snoopy Ln 

Athens, AL 35611 Tallahassee, FL 32303 


Auburn Clubs 


Alumni in the Upper South Carolina 
Auburn Club met June 4 in Clemson. Julian 
Holmes of the Alumni Association pres- 


ented the program to the 21 alumni pres- © 


ent. Club president is David King '74. 


Some 250 Auburn fans and alumni turned 


out for the Pat Dye Regional Meeting 
hosted by the Fort Walton Beach, Fla., 


Auburn club on June 18. Harold Wise '50 is So 


president of the group. 
. aaa kf 
Baton Rouge, La., area alumni gathered 


May 23 for their annual fish fry. Thirty 
members of the group, headed by Cecil 


Hagood, heard Coach Frank Young talk on: 


football recruiting at Auburn. 


Franklin County Auburn alumni turned _ , 


out 325 strong on May 27 to discuss start- 
ing a Franklin County Auburn Club. Another 


meeting this month will complete the — 


organizing, and the group will then elect 
officers. 


LaGrange, Ga., area alumni met May 19° 


for. dinner and to meet and listen to Dr. 


George Horton, head of the Auburn School © : 
of Business. Steve Langford presided atthe - _ 
_ meeting, attended by 60 Auburnites. 


| Clarke-Washington Counties alumni % 
met May 26 in Jackson. Eighty alumni 


attended the meeting at which Roy Schell 


and director of development for Auburn a 


University, was the guest speaker. New 


officers of the group are Fred W. Kilgore, © on 


Jr.,51, of Grove Hill, president; Margaret 


Black Odom 65 of Chatom, Ist vice presi- 


dent; Reinard L. Green '58 of Jackson, 2nd — 


vice president; S. Gretchen Karr ‘71 of 
Walker Springs, secretary; and Emory W. 
Mosley, Jr.,'72 of Wagerville and John H. 
Becton '51 of Grove Hill, directors. 


* * * 


Alumni in Southeast Texas-Southwest - 


Louisiana met May 21 in Lake Charles, La. 


Coach Frank Young of Auburn talked to i 


the 32 alumni present about Auburn's cur- 


rent football situation. Jim Holley presided a 


at the meeting. New officers of the group 
are: Sylvia Wheeler Wood '76 (Mrs. Robert 


L.) of Sulphur, La., president; W. A. (Bill). . 


Schwarzauer '65 of Sulphur, La., vice presi- 


dent; Gerald F. (Jerry) Dooley '76 of Sul-~ 
phur, La., secretary; and Tom Hester ’80 of 


Lake Charles, La., treasurer. 


** * 


Covington County alumni met in Anda- — 
_ lusia on June 22. Bellaire Krudop '40 pre-. 
_sided at the meeting. Guest speaker was. _ 
football assistant coach Bud Casey. John E. 
Vick '62 is new president of the group. Mr. — 
-Krudop is treasurer. ‘ 


** * 


Alumni in Limestone County held a - 
business meeting May 22 to elect new — 
officers. David Snoddy presided. Holding + 
- office for the next year will be: John M. | 


Owsley '49, president; Jerry L. Batts '72, 


- 
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vice president}Charlotte Collins '75, secre- 


tary; Jackie W. Leonard 59, treasurer; and 


Terry M: Christopher ’58, publicity chair- 


\ man. 


The South Talladega County Auburn 
club held its annual spring business meet- 
ing on May 7 in Sylacauga with Basketball 


Coach Sonny Smith as guest speaker. The 
_ 73 alumni present elected new officers for 


the coming year. They are: A. Stephen 
Wyatt 74, president; Bob Foshee ’74, vice 
president; Diana Bailey secretary; Mar- 
vena Hammonds, treasurer; and Tom Dyas 
‘74, Libby Fielding, Sue Huddleston, Jerry 
D. King '73, Bill Mims, and Pat Liles Sims 
'72, directors. - | 


* * * 


Pike County alumni heard Joy Thomas 
of the Alumni Association and David Hou- 
sel of the Athletic Department at the bian- 
nual general membership meeting on June 
1. Bob Whitson presided. New officers for 
the club include: Edwin E. Lindsey ’67, 
president; Charles L. Synco ’71, Ist vice 


_ president; D. Wayne Reynolds ’80, 2nd 


vice president; Gayle Reeves Foster ’70, 


secretary; William J. Duncan, IV, ’62, treas- 


urer. 


A Directory of Auburn 


_ Area Motels, Resorts 


Auburn 

Auburn Conference Center & 
Motor Lodge 

1577 S. College 

Auburn, AL 36830 


(205) 821-7001 


Heart of Auburn Motel 


333 S. College 
Auburn, AL 36830 


(205) 887-3462 


Village Square Motel 
129 N. College 
Auburn, AL 36830 
(205) 887-6583 


Opelika 

Best Western Mariner Inn 
1002 Columbus Parkway 
Opelika, AL 36801 

(205) 749-1461 


Days Inn 

1107 Columbus Parkway 
Opelika, AL 36801 
(205) 749-2002 


_ Holiday Inn of Opelika-Auburn 


1102 Columbus Highway 
Opelika, AL 36801 
(205) 745-6331 


- Pines Motel 


1703 Columbus Highway 
Opelika, AL 36801 
(205) 745-6487 


Stoker’s Motel 

1144 Opelika Highway 
Opelika, AL 36801 

(205) 887-3481 

Travelers Inn Master Host 


1-85, Highway 280 
Opelika, AL 36801 


(205) 749-8377 


Tuskegee 


~ Holiday Inn 


4 
v 


Highway 81 & I-85 
Tuskegee, AL 36083 
(205) 727-5400 : 


Phenix City 

Holiday Inn 

Highway 280 Bypass 
Phenix City, AL 36867 
(205) 298-9321 
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CARPET CAPITAL CLUB—Members of the Carpet Capital Club in Dalton, Ga., elected new 
officers at their spring social held May 19. Grace Cook is new president of the club. Pictured with 
her are, from left, Frank Dickson ’72, treasurer of the club; Auburn's offensive line coach Neal 
Calloway, who was guest speaker; and Frank Percy '73, vice president. Not pictured is the club’s:new 
secretary, Marcus R. Morris’75, nor committee chairmen Nan Schuessler, Alan Peeples, and Sonny 
Cross. 


Ramada Inn 

Highways 80, 280 & 431 
Phenix City, AL 36867 
(205) 298-9361 


Lanett 

Holiday Inn 
Highway 29 & I-85 
Lanett, AL 36863 
(205) 644-2181 


Resorts 

Still Waters on Lake Martin 

Dadeville, AL 36853 

(205) 825-7887 

(SPECIAL RATES FOR FOOTBALL WEEKENDS) 


Callaway Gardens Inn 
Highway 27 ee 
Pine Mountain, GA 31822 
(404) 663-2281 


Columbus, Ga 


Camellia Motel 

2339 Fort Benning Road 
Columbus, Ga 31903 99 Units 
404/687-2330 


Holiday Inn — Airport 

2800 Manchester Expressway 
Columbus, Ga. 31904 227 Units 
404/324-0231 


Holiday Inn — South 
3170 Victory Drive 


Columbus, Ga. 31902 172 Units 
404/689-6161 


LaQuinta Inn 
3201 Macon Road . 
Columbus, Ga. 31906 122 Units 
404/568-1740 


Quality Inn 

1011 Fourth Avenue 
Columbus, Ga. 31901 188 Units 
404/322-6641 


Shannon Motor Inn 

1325 Fourth Avenue 
Columbus, Ga. 31901 156 Units 
404/322-2522 


Days Inn 

Intersection of 185 & Macon Road 
Columbus, Georgia 126 Units 
800/282-2424 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Long-time Auburn 
fans will remember the Auburn-Georgia 
games that used to be played in nearby 
Columbus, Ga. Though the games are now 
played in Auburn or in Athens, Columbus 
still considers itself very much an Auburn 
football town, and Executive Director Don 
Fabiani and the Columbus Convention and 
Visitor’s Bureau want to rebuild its image 
as an Auburn football party town. They are 
working on a couple of football weekend 


packages for this fall to include motel ’ac- 
-ommodations, transportation by bus the 
28 miles to Auburn (with lunch aboard), 
and a party back in Columbus. Current 
plans are for the LSU game (Oct. 9-10) and 
the Florida game (Oct. 30-31). For specif- 
ics, contact Mr. Fabiani at (404) 233-1613. 


Key to Marriage 

(Continued from Page 3) 

thetic while at the same time recognizing it 
is the other person's problem. | 

The final category for determining indi- 
viduation in a marriage deals with how 
affected people are by other people's 
moods—whether you can feel sympathy 
without getting very sad yourself. 

“Asa clinical psychologist, I see this fre- 
quently,’ says Dr. Lewis. “I counseled one 
couple where the wife was upset that her 
cat had died but even more upset that her 
husband wasn’t as grief-stricken as she.” 

Out of the 90 couples who have filled out 
the questionnaire so far, nearly all have 
said they were satisfied with their mar- 
riages. Yet the range of responses ran from 
the most dependent to the most independ- 
ent relationships. Dr. Lewis attributes this 
difference to the fact that most of those 
taking the test were student couples who 
hadn't been married that long and there- 
fore were reluctant to term their marriages 
anything less than satisfactory. 

Once Dr. Lewis revises the present ques- 
tionnaire toa more usable length, he plans 
to undertake a number of research projects. 
One area of particular interest to him is the 
relationship between the level of marital 
satisfaction and the degree of individua- 
tion. One of his students is planning a 
project in which she will look at married 
students and predict future marital prob- 
lems based on this quality, since people low 
in individuation may be a greater risk for 
marital trouble. . 

Also of interest to Dr. Lewis is how the 
sense of individuation changes over time: 
Does that sense of connectedness newly- 
married couples feel fade into more indivi- 
duation over time? 

Dr. Lewis also plans to study whether 
women describe themselves as less indi- 
viduated than men and whether wife beat- 
ers may in fact be men who can't tolerate 
their wives’ individuality. | 


aie see 


WIREGRASS CLUB—Current officers of the Wiregrass Auburn Club Standing are other of the Club’s directors and Coach Pat Dye. Left to right, 


are pictured at the regional get-acquainted meeting for Coach Pat Dye. Dr. Jim Vann 49, Don McClendon 68, Lamar Coe '51, Mark Espy ‘65 
Seated, left to right: Bill Thompson ’68, treasurer; Guy Dunavant ’55, Ist (immediate past president), Pat Dye, Lee Gross ‘72, Jim Rollins 56, Tom 
vice president; Jimmy Goldsborough ’62, president; Bruce Alverson 57, Carr ‘52, John P. Beasley 55, and Ed Green. Not shown are directors Didi 
secretary; Phil Forrester '56, 2nd vice president; and Judy Harris, director. Cody, Hugh Wheelless '70, and Burt Williams, ¥e72: 
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Looking Ahead: 
Football ’81 


Dye Named AD, 
Cochran Assistant 


The positions of athletic director and 
head football coach were combined on May 
9, 1981, when the Auburn University 
Board of Trustees appointed Pat Dye to the 
newly-created post. Dye replaced Lee Hay- 
ley who accepted a position in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s athletic department. Au- 
burn’s total sports program, men’s and 
women’s sports, will be under the direction 
of Dye. 

_ “When I was interviewed for the head 
football coaching job,” commented Dye on 
his appointment, ‘the athletic director’s 
slot was filled. There was no reason to 
actively pursue that position. When the 
position came open, I was interested in a 
dual appointment because I believe we can 
accomplish some great things for our Uni- 
versity in our overall athletic program. We 
intend to work very hard toward that end,” 
Dye continued, “I believe that effective fis- 
cal management will be the biggest chal- 
lenge facing all athletic programs in the 
immediate future. We want Auburn to 
have an aggressive Athletic Department, 
one that will provide the financial resour- 
ces necessary for all of our coaches to com- 
pete for the championship on a regional 
and national basis. We will expect total 
dedication and unity throughout the entire 
Athletic Department. We will support 
each other both on and off the field so that 
we can create an environment that will 
enable all of our athletes to be as successful 
as they can be both academically and 
athletically.” | 

President Hanly Funderburk expressed 
confidence in Dye’s ability pointing out 
that he has already made a great impres- 
sion in the short time since his appoint- 
ment as head football coach. “Coach Dye’s 
enthusiasm and dedication are contagious. 
Auburn people have responded over- 
whelmingly to his leadership. His presence 
has brought about a new feeling of optim- 
ism, enthusiasm, discipline, and dedication 
throughout the Athletic Department.” Fun- 
derburk notes that Dye is already leading 
the department by example. “I believe 
Coach Dye, as athletic director and head 
football coach, is the man Auburn needs at 
this particular point in her history. Under 
his leadership, the decade of the eighties 
will be tinted orange and blue, not just on 
the football field, but in all areas of our 
athletic endeavor.” | 

Upon his appointment as athletic direc- 
tor, Dye announced that John Cochran, 
alumni professor in Auburn’s Aerospace 
Engineering Department, would assume 
the responsibilities of associate athletic 
director. A linebacker for Coach Ralph Jor- 
dan’s 1963, 1964, and 1965 teams, Dr. 
Cochran was an academic all-conference 


HEADING THE TEAM—Athletic Director Pat Dye and Assistant Athletic Director John 
Cochran pose in an empty Jordan-Hare Stadium, expected to be filled with Auburn alumni and fans 
on September 5 for the kickoff of the 1981 football season. 


performer each year. He was named the 
Earl (Red) Blake Scholar Athlete in 1965 
and received an NCAA Post-Graduate Fel- 
lowship in 1966. He holds a Ph.D. in aero- 
space engineering from the University of 
Texas and a law degree from Jones Law 
Institute. | 7 

The former Cliff Hare Award winner 
will handle most of the details of Auburn 
sports other than football. Dr. Cochran, 
saying he is pleased with the opportunity 
to join a man of Dye’s stature, noted that he 
is “looking forward to working with. our 
fine coaches and dedicated staff members. 
Dye’s a great man. He will make Auburn 
successful, not only in football but other 
sports as well. I'm glad to be a part of this 
success story.” 


A-Day Score 
10-10 Tie 


By Paula Wood ’79 


A record crowd of 31,000 turned out for 
Auburn’s annual A-Day football game which 
ended in a 10-10 tie. Each team was denied 
opportunities to score by the opposing 
defense as pointed out by Coach Pat Dye. 
“Our offense wasn’t consistent enough to 


drive the ball in when it had to. But give the 
defense credit. It rose to the occasion. The 
kicking game was a big key in the contest. 
The Blues missed two field goals and the 
Orange had a bad snap on one of its field 
goal attempts.” Al Del Greco kicked a 26- 
yard field goal for the Orange and Dave 
Blanks of the Blues booted a 25-yarder for a 
3-all tie at halftime. The final scoring drive 
for the Orange came when quarterback 
Charles Thomas ran for a 76-yard touch- 
down. A few moments later, the Blues 


came back to even the score at 10-10 as Sam 


DeJarnette exploded for a 62-yard kickoff 
return. 
The Orange offensive leaders were 


Thomas, who rushed for 81 yards in 13 


carries and passed for 65 yards for 3-of-7, 
and fullback Tim James, who had 41 yards 
on 11 carries. The Blue squad was led by 


DeJarnette, who rushed for 71 yards in 12 


carries, and quarterback Randy Campbell, 
who had 71 yards in 19 carries. Fullback Ed 
West carried the ball 15 times for 39 yards. 
Chris Woods caught five passes for 86 
yards and tight end Carver Reeves totaled 
31 yards on three catches. 

The final score of the A-Day game was 
not the only tie that developed—the quar- 
terbacks found themselves in the same 
situation. “We didn’t settle much of any- 
thing this spring,” said Campbell follow- 
ing the A-Day game. ‘We probably even 
found out we were even closer than we 


were before. As the game got going, I felt a 
lot more comfortable with the wishbone. 
We ran a lot more sets than we normally 
would have tonight because we were limited 
on running motion.” Thomas also felt 
comfortable with the wishbone. “Running 
the wishbone felt real good. It's more 
suited for me because of my running abil- 
ity. You've got to be an athlete to run a 
wishbone offense because you've got to 
take licks and still think and outthink the 
next guy.” Joe Sullivan was sidelined due to 
a hamstring injury prior to the A-Day 
game. | 

Pleased with the execution of both the 
Orange and Blue wishbone offense, Dye 
commented, “I was impressed with the 
play of all quarterbacks from the stand- 
point of handling the football. One team 
had two fumbles and one team had three, 
but all together we didn’t lose but three. 
That’s a credit to Coach (Alex) Gibbs and 
the quarterbacks.” 


A-DAY STATISTICS BLUE ORANGE 
First Downs 16 13 
Rushing 7 ny, 
Passing | 8 3 
Penalty 1 1 
Rushing Attempts 54 54 
Yards Rushing 231 232 
Yards Lost Rushing 6 28 
Net Yards Rushing 225 204 
Net Yards Passing 135 65 
Passes Attempted 25 8 
Passes Completed re 3 
Interceptions 1 1 
Total Offensive Plays 79 62 
Total Net Yards 360 269 
Average Gain Per Play 4.5 43. 
Fumbles: Number-Lost 2-1 3-2 
Penalties: Number- Yards 2-48 4-30 
Punts: Number- Yards 4-121 6-253 
Average Per Punt 30.25 42.2 
Punt Returns: Number- Yards 2-10 28 
Kickoff Returns: Number-Yards 2-80 1-24 


Quarterbacks 
And Kickers 


Early Concern 


By Brian Love 
Reprinted from The Plainsman 


With summer practice almost a month 
away, Pat Dye appears eager to get his 
team ready for his first season as Auburn's 
head coach. 

Probably the biggest concern to Auburn 
fans after the spring game was the kicking 
game but Dye doesn’t think it’s as bad as 
people think. 

“I think our kicking game has a chance of 
being good. I think everything looks sound 
except for our punting. Alan Bollinger, the 
punter that was here last year, was incon- 
sistent late in the spring. I’ve talked with 
Alan and he’s going to work hard on 
becoming a consistent punter. He's plan- 
ning to visit a guy in Florida that is sup- 
posed to be the best kicking coach in the 
country. If he can’t get consistent, we'll 
have to find one that we can count on 


: 


kicking the ball consistently 38 to 42 


yards.” | | 
The defense, if lining up today, would 
start Dowe Aughtman at noseguard, Ed- 
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_ ment this spring than any one phase of our 
football team. I like Greg Tutt, Johnny 
_ Cheeks and Tim Drinkard, who probably 
_ had the best spring of anybody in the 
secondary. They don’t have great ability 
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~ mund Nelson and Donnie Humphrey at 


the tackles, Scott Riley, Zac Hardy, Quency 


‘. as | Williams or Jeff Jackson at the ends, Danny 
- Skutack and Chris Martin at the line- 


backers, Johnny Cheeks and Tim Drinkard 
at the cornerbacks and Bob Harris and 
Darryl Wilks at the safeties. 

The secondary, a big concern in the past, 


- caught Dye’s attention during the spring. 


“The secondary made more improve- 


be - but they'll be solid little football players. 


“Darryl Wilks and Bob Harris are two 


solid safeties. I think Darryl has a chance at 
being a great one, and Bob Harris does, too. 
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“Our secondary is a combination of a lot 


_ of people with marginal talent that will 


work hard and have a chance at being win- 


ning players back there.” 


However, Dye feels there is talent in the 
rest of the defense. 
“We have a chance at having two real 


fine defensive tackles in Edmund Nelson 


_ and Donnie Humphrey. Both potentially 
es are all-star players. 
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“Danny Skutack and Chris Martin, of 
course, are out in front of everybody at 


linebacker. I think they're two fine football 
players.” | 


Dye, though, is concerned about his 
offense. | 

“We're very young, plus.changing offens- 
es hasn't helped any.” 


The present starters are Chris Wood at 


split end, Mike Edwards at tight end, David 
Jordan and Pat Arrington at the tackles, 


- Keith Uecker and Mike Shirley at the 


guards, Bishop Reeves at center, Tim 


_ James or Ed West at fullback and Tracy 


Soles and Lionel James at the runningbacks. 
“Quarterback is still in the air. Charlie 
Thomas has the most ability but stayed 
hurt most of the spring, got hurt again in 
the spring game and really hasn't earned 
the position which the quarterback has to 
do. Joe Sullivan had a good spring but he 


~~ was hurt the last 10 days so he didn’t earn 


the job. The guy who had the best spring 
was Randy Campbell. Randy needs to be 
bigger and stronger but he took every snap 
in the spring and didn’t get hurt.” 

“We'll have some freshmen who'll have 
a chance to contribute. I won't get into 
naming names because that’s all I'd be 
doing. They haven't been away from home, 
they haven't been on a college campus and 
they haven't been through a college prac- 


mee.” 


~ Although playing a demanding schedule 
that includes two teams that have won the 
national championship in the past three 
years, the former-Georgia All-American 
isn't dreading the upcoming fall. 

“We play the toughest schedule in the 
conference and maybe one of the toughest 
in the United States. We're picked to finish 


_ seventh and we play the six teams above us, 
_ plus, Nebraska in Lincoln, Tennessee in 
_ Knoxville, and Georgia in Athens. 


“The schedule was there. We'll play it. 


Me We'll get as ready to play as we can get. 


_ AU Football Schedule 
- One of SEC’s Toughest 
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We'll just roll up our sleeves and have a 
good time playing it.” | 


Auburn faces one of the SEC's toughest 


schedules with a new offense, a new defense 
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and a starting lineup that could include as 
many as 11 sophomores. 

The offense will be especially young. 
Eight sophomores could start on offense if 
Randy Campbell wins the starting quar- 
terback job over Joe Sullivan.and Charles 
Thomas. The entire backfield would then 


be sophomores with Ed West at fullback 


and Tracy Soles and Lionel James at run- 
ning back. 

David Jordan and Pat Arrington give 
Auburn one of the SEC's best pair of 
sophomore tackles but they will have to 
mature early if the Tigers are going to run 
their new wishbone offense effectively. 
Other sophomores who could get starting 
jobs are Chris Woods at wide receiver and 
Carver Reeves at tight end. If Reeves 
doesn’t start at tight end, junior Mike 
Edwards will. 

All-star candidates Keith Uecker and 
Bishop Reeves return in the offensive line. 
Senior Mike Shirey will be a valuable man, 
starting at guard and backing up Reeves at 
center. 

The defense is as experienced as the 
offense is young. The Tigers have gone to 
the 5-2 defense and Edmund Nelson and 
Donnie Humphrey could be one of the best 
pair of tackles in the league. Dowe Aught- 
man and James Wallace will play nose- 
guard. Scott Riley, Quincy Williams and 
Jeff Jackson will alternate at end. Wallace, 
Williams, and Jackson are all sophomores. 

Dan Skutack and Christopher Martin, 
like Nelson and Humphrey at tackle, should 
be one of the best pair of linebackers in the 
SEC. fi 

The secondary will be the*most expe- 
rienced part of the team. Greg Tutt, Darryl 
Wilks, Johnny Green, Dennis Collier, John- 
ny Cheeks, and Willie Howell have all 
played before. The return of Bob Harris at 
strong safety will be a special help to the 
Auburn secondary. 

The young Tigers had better be fearless 


as they face one of the league’s toughest 
schedules including Tennessee, LSU, Mis- 
sissippi State, Florida, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama. Nebraska must be played too—in 
Lincoln. 


New Auburn Sports 
Magazine Begins 


The first issue of The Auburn Tigers, 
devoted exclusively to Auburn sports, be- 
gins publication in August. The new maga- 
zine, available only through the Auburn 
Athletic Department, will concentrate on 
football and basketball but will cover all 
men’s and women’s. sports. 

In announcing The Auburn Tigers, Ath- 
letic Director Pat Dye compared the publi- 
cation to Sports Illustrated and noted that 
“this is the first official sports magazine 
Auburn has ever had. We will see to it that 


- itis a quality, dependable product with first 


class reading and photography in every 
issue. 3: 7 

Mark Murphy 75 is editor of The Auburn 
Tigers. Former sports editor of the Plains- 
man and the Selma-Times Journal, Mark 
has more recently worked for the Co/wm- 
bus Enquirer. He moved to the Enquirer as 
assistant sports editor and later became 
copy editor of the entire paper. At the time 
he joined the new magazine, Mark was 
East Alabama bureau chief. 

Each of the ten issues of the magazine 
will come out early in the month, Mark 
noted. And new subscribers who use the 
coupon below needn't fear missing the 
August issue. It will be sent along with the 
September issue to those who subscribe 
after publication date. 

Each issue will include a large number of 
photographs in both black and white and 
color and the stories will be feature oriented. 
The premier August issue contains fea- 
tures on Auburn’s quarterback situation at 
the beginning of the season, the Bacardi 
Bowl in which Auburn played Villanova in 
Cuba back in the Thirties, the women’s 
tennis team and coach Pat Gilliam, as well 
as personality profiles on each of the new 
assistant football coaches and an in-depth 
question and answer interview with Coach 
Pat Dye. Auburn fans unfamiliar with the 
wishbone formation can expect some help 
from the August issue which will include 
an article on the wishbone. 


Football Team Begins Fall 
Practice on August 17 


Pat Dye’s football team is scheduled to 
begin fall drills on August 17. Freshmen 
will report to campus on August 10 for a 
short period when they will become famil- 
iar with the defensive and offensive schemes 
and the varsity players will arrive four days 
later. Fall practice will begin with two-a- 
day drills but will taper off as the season 
opener against TCU on September 5 draws 
closer. The Tigers will have 29 opportuni- 
ties to practice, although Dye says that it ts 
unlikely that they will use all of them. 
Some players who are in the area or in 
summer school are going through an off- 
season voluntary program with weights. 

Fullback George Peoples, defensive line- 
man Dan Dickerson, and offensive line- 
man Keith Uecker have undergone surgery 
during the off-season but are reported to be 
rehabilitating well and are expected to be 
in good shape when practice begins. Two 
varisty players, defensive lineman Jeff Smith 
and defensive end Tim Woodall, have indi- 
cated that they will not be back for fall 
drills. 


Cheerleader Reunion 
Planned October 24 


Once again Auburn cheerleaders of the 
past will meet the Saturday morning of the 
Auburn-Mississippi State Game for an 
informal reunion. Currently the plans are 
for the group to gather at 10:30 in the 
Union Building for donuts and coffee. We 
will print more details in later issues. 


Banks, Cattage Picked 
In NBA Draft 


In the National Basketball Association's 
draft, Earl Banks was selected in the sixth 
round by the Seattle Supersonics, and 
Bobby Cattage was chosen by the Utah Jazz 
in the eighth round. Auburn’s leading 


scorer and rebounder this past season, 


Banks averaged 11.9 points and seven 
rebounds per game. He totaled 20 blocked 
shots and had a field goal percentage of 
565. Playing time was limited for Cattage 
this past season by a ruptured appendix 
which sent him to the hospital for several 
months. He averaged 4.7 points and 3.4 
rebounds per game. 
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Wrestling, Women’s 
Golf Dropped From 
Athletic Program 


After a nine-month study by the Faculty 
Athletic Committee, Auburn’s Athletic De- 
partment has dropped the nation’s No. 9 
wrestling program and the women’s golf 
team. Athletic Director Pat Dye notified 
wrestling coach Tom Milkovich of the 
decision by telephone July 9 in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where Milkovich was conducting a 
series of clinics. Traveling costs and lack of 
acceptance for wrestling as an SEC sport in 
the Bernie Moore All-Sports Trophy race 
were cited as determining factors in the 
termination of the sport begun under 
Arnold (Swede) Umbach 35 years ago. 


Dye said that it was a matter of cutting 
back on Auburn’s athletic program and 
funding all remaining sports adequately, or 
expecting coaches to compete on inade- 
quate budgets. The committee reports that 
the savings of $130,000 will be allocated to 
other non-revenue sports in both the men’s 
and women’s programs. 


After meeting with Milkovich, Dye said 
that the decision was final, although salar- 
tes and scholarships would be met. “This 
was not a sudden decision. This committee 
has been at work for some time studying 
the ways the athletic department makes 
and spends money. It has looked into all 
aspects of the department. No area has 
escaped review. It was their recommenda- 
tion that we drop wrestling and worhen’s 
golf. We hate to take this action, but in our 
judgment it was the thing to do at this 
particular time. This is in no way a reflec- 
tion on the the coaches or athletes in these 
sports. It is a comment on the economic 
times in which we live.” 


Milkovich stated that he had no idea that 
such a move was being considered. “I’m 
disappointed. I’m heartbroken. Not for 
me, but for my kids. I was told by folks after 
last season that wrestling was fine and that 
I didn’t have anything to worry about. I 
talked with [then Athletic Director] Lee 
Hayley and [Assistant Athletic Director] 
Buddy Davidson and they said it had never 
been brought up or discussed. I recruited 
and signed four kids to scholarships, did all 
my scheduling, ordered all my equipment. I 
did everything I needed to do to be ready 
for next season. We're all geared up for it 
now. 

“If they had to cut the program, then I 
can’t do anything about that. But all I would 
ever want is that they would give me a 
season knowing we would be out. Then I 
could let my wrestlers wrestle that season 
and make arrangements for them at other 
schools. My heart goes out to my wrestlers. 
This might seem incidental to a lot of peo- 
ple, but there are a lot of high school kids 
130 to 150 pounds who are too small for 
football and too short for basketball who 
are going to be disappointed.” 

As other SEC schools have gradually 
dropped wrestling, Milkovich’s team com- 
peted against nationally recognized wres- 
tling programs. Scheduling presented a 
problem since Auburn was forced to travel 
far outside its normal competitive area to 
compete against championship material. 

Milkovich added that he has been trying 
for three years to prove that he could make 
money with his program. “I wanted to sell 
season ticket books at $10 each (for six 
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home matches). I wanted to hold clinics 
around the area using some of my wrestlers 
and not charging, just hoping those kids 
would buy a book. And I wanted to get the 
boy scouts to sell the books and give them 
maybe $2 from each book. If we could have 
sold 5,000 that would mean making $50,000. 
I know wrestling is a popular enough, 
sport at Auburn to make money, but I 
wasn't given the chance.” 

Describing the reaction of wrestler Eli 


Blazeff when he was told that his sport was 


dropped, Milkovich said, “I wish you could 
have seen it. Here was this 190-pound 
animal, his eyes all watered up, and he says, 
‘what are we going to do, coach’?” Tim 
Welch, a redshirt last year, said, “I’m 
greatly disappointed. They didn’t give us 
any time to do anything about next year. I 
don’t know what I’m going to do.” 
Although the coaches and team members 
were affected by this decision, one who was 
probably more affected than anyone in- 
volved is Coach Umbach, who founded the 
sport at Auburn in 1945. Dominating this 
sport in the south for his entire career, his 
teams won 19 straight SEC Invitational 
Wrestling Association Tournaments from 
1946 to 1965. Holding back tears, Umbach 
spoke of the cutback. “If you worked 29 
years then had something like this happen, 
it's tough. I would like for those people 
who made this decision to be around these 


_ kids when they find out what’s happening 


to them. Tom told me one broke down and 
cried. 

“Of course it’s an emotional thing. You 
can't help but get emotional when you talk 
to these kids who are hurt by the decision. 
I'm not just for wrestling. I'm for all sports. 
I’m for Auburn.” 

Upon the recommendation by Assistant 
Athletic Director for Women’s Sports Jody 
Davenport that golf be dropped, Coach 
Ron Murphy stated that the women’s golf 
team had already felt the financial pres- 
sure. Auburn reduced its golf scholarships 
while other schools increased theirs. “It is a 
difficult situation. I’m naturally disappoint- 
ed for our team members, especially the 
seniors. They are faced with not competing 
or transferring and losing credits. I under- 
stand things are tough all over. Schools are 
being forced to make decisions every day, 
but you don’t seem to notice until they 
affect you. I’m sure it was a difficult deci- 
sion for all involved. There just wasn’t 
enough money for us to build like our 
opponents were. We were going backward 
in comparison to what our competition 
was doing. We had to get with it or stop 
trying to compete.” 


Women’s Track Team 
Signs Sprinter 


Women's track coach Paul Segersten has 
signed Stephanie Bonner, a former Ten- 
nessee state champion in the 400-meters, 
to a grant-in-aid. As a junior at Howard 
High School in Chattanooga, she took the 
400-meter championship with a time of 
55.2 seconds. Missing most of her senior 
season due to a pulled hamstring, Bonner 
placed third in the 400-meters with a time 
of 55.4 at the state meet. Segersten expects 
her to “become a top class collegiate runner. 
Stephanie has relatively untapped ability 
and she gives us another strong sprinter in 
the longer events who is capable of run- 
ning the relays, too.” 


WIREGRASS REGIONAL MEET—Local county Auburn club iets pose with football 
coach Pat Dye at the Wiregrass Regional Meeting, one of several meetings held across the state for 
Coach Dye to meet Auburn alumni and friends, From left are: Lester Killebrew ’68 of Abbeville, 
president of the Henry County Auburn Club; Mark C. Espy ’65 of Headland, president of the — 
Wiregrass Auburn Club; Coach Dye; Dothan Mayor Jimmy Grant, who presented Coach Dye with a 
key to the city of Dothan; and Bellaire Krudop 40 of ciate president of the Covington County 


Auburn Club. 


Dye Reorganizes 
Athletic Staff 


In the latest changes in the Athletic 
Department staff, Athletic Director Pat 


-Dye added one new member to the staff 


and changed the responsibilities of five 
others. Kermit Perry, former Georgia bus- 
iness manager and assistant to the Georgia 
athletic directors, joined the Auburn staff 
as assistant athletic director for operations 
and facilities. He will be in charge of game 
management for all sports, management 
of all existing facilities, and development 
of new facilities. 


In the realignment of duties involving 
current staff members, Dixie Conner was 
named business manager, Oval Jaynes was 
named assistant athletic director for admin- 
istration, Buddy Davidson ’64 was named 
assistant athletic director for promotion 
and men’s sports, Sonny Smith was named 
assistant athletic director for basketball 
and David Housel ’69 was named sports 
information director. 


Jody Davenport will continue as assist- 
ant athletic director for women’s sports. 


The assistant athletic directors, thé bus- 


iness manager, and the sports information 


director will report to Associate Athletic 
Director John Cochran on all matters 
except those pertaining directly to football. 
Dye will handle all football matters on a 
day-to-day basis and oversee the total oper- 
tion of the department through Cochran. 


“We have made these staff changes in an 
effort to streamline our organization and 
have a more effective administrative struc- 
ture,” Dye said. “I have great trust and faith 
in these people and I believe they will doa 
good job for Auburn. I know they are 


committed to an ‘Auburn-First’ philosophy: 


and that is what we need to get the job 
done. Nothing less will do.” 

Perry, the newest member of the Auburn 
administrative team, has known Dye and 
Auburn for a long time. 


“Tam looking cies to working with 
Coach Dye and the Auburn staff,” said 


Perry. “I have known Pat for a number of © 


years and I have the highest regard for him 
as a coach, as an athletic administrator and 


as a person. I have always had a great 


respect for Auburn and Auburn people. I 


look forward to learning first hand what - 


that great Auburn Spirit is all about and 
being.a part of it. Coming to Auburn was 


the easiest and best professional decision I -. 


have ever made.” 


Mrs. Conner, the new business manager, 


has been with the athletic department 
since 1974. She has worked with all areas of © 


the department financing and expendi- 
tures. ‘Bill Beckwith, business manager 
since 1972, will devote fulltime to his 
duties in the ticket office. 


Jaynes came to Auburn with Dye in Jan- 
uary. He was an administrative assistant 
before assuming his new duties as assistant 
director for administration. 


Davidson has been with the department © 


since 1964. He was sports information 
director from 1964 until 1980 when he was 
named assistant athletic director for pub- 
licity and promotion. His new duties move 
him out-of sports information and into 
promotion of ticket sales and revenue gen- 
eration in all sports. He will also oversee 
administration of the men’s non-revenue 
sports program. : 


Sonny Smith, head basketball coach since. 


1978, will assume ‘more administrative 
responsibility for his basketball program 
as assistant athletic director for basketball. 


Housel joined the Auburn staff in 1980 


as an assistant sports information director. 


As sports information director, he will 


oversee Auburn’s information efforts in 
both the men’s and women’s program. 


Mel Pulliam, previously an assistant 


sports information director, has been named 


associate sports information director in 
recognition of the increased role he will = 


play in the information operation. 
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Assistant Intramural 


‘Director Nunnelly - 


Bleeds Orange & Blue 
By Paula Wood 79 | 


““Known for spirit and love of the Uni- 
versity,a true Auburn fan is dedicated to its 
ideals. Most everyone thinks an Auburn 
fan’s only a sports fan but I think that it’s 
someone who offers support whether it’s 


for a library fund to raise money to buy 


books for the library or helping to raise 
money for a student athletic scholarship. A 
dedicated supporter will always say ‘War 
Eagle!,’ even when the chips are down.” 
Assistant Director of Intramurals Susan 
Nunnelly exemplifies her own definition 
of a true Auburn fan each and every day. 
Nun, to anyone who knows her, first came 
to Auburn in 1966 because “it’s all I’ve ever 
known. My blood runs blue and orange. 
Dad was a big Auburn fan so he and my 
mother brought me to football games. We 


_ were always War Eagles.” 


A native of Hueytown and a graduate of 
Hueytown High School, Nun graduated 
from Auburn in the spring of 1970 witha 
degree in health, physical education, and 
recreation (HPR). “After I graduated I was 
offered an assistantship at the University 


of Tennessee in Knoxville but during the 


summer I had mixed emotions about going. 
to Knoxville. I made up my mind to teach 
for a year and decide what to get my mas- 
ter’s degree in. I taught at Berry High in 
Birmingham for one year, and then took an 
assistantship at Auburn in 1971 in the 
HPR department. I received my master’s 
in 1972, was hired as an adjunct instructor 
in January, 1973, and I was promoted to 
instructor in September. From 1974-75, | 
was instructor in the HPR department, 
women’s intramural director, and women’s 
basketball coach.” 

In 1976 Claude Saia, former Auburn 
assistant football coach under Ralph (Shug) 
Jordan, was made director of intramurals 
and Nun was moved to assistant director. 
Because Nun worked as a student volun- 
teer in the intramural program while in 
school, she was asked to take this new posi- 
tion. She had also held the seat of student 
sports chairman of her dorm. “We played 
in all women’s and most of the co-recrea- 
tional intramural sports. Sandra Newkirk 
was running the women’s athletic program 


as well as being the women’s intramural 


director. She did an outstanding job with 
the program and working with the facili- 
ties available at that time.” 

Upon becoming assistant to the director, 
Nun gave up coaching and continued to 
teach for a few more quarters. “I taught in 
the HPR department the required one 
hour physical education courses, like ten- 
nis, basketball, badminton, and swimming, 
as well as some of the HPR professional 


_ courses, like team sports and intramurals 


and officiating. My two specialty areas 
were team sports and aquatics.” 

As assistant director, Nun assumes re- 
sponsibilities exactly as her title implies. “I 
assist the director in the three phases of the 
intramural program, which are intramural 
sports, recreational facilities, and sports 
clubs. Also, Iam more directly involved in 
the business aspect and dealing with the 
budget.” 

Nun became involved in women’s ath- 
letics when she was in undergraduate 


cme 


CHECKING IT OUT—Every afternoon Susan Nunnelly rides around the intramural softball 


fields in her cart, watching men’s, women’s, and co-recreational softball games as summer activities 


continue. 


school through officiating volleyball and 
basketball in intramural and physical edu- 
cation courses. Upon graduation, she “began 
officiating volleyball and basketball in Ala- 
bama. I officiated both until I started 
coaching basketball and I had to give up 
refereeing basketball because I didn’t have 
time. Intramurals is more involved than 
people think.” 

As women’s basketball coach from 1973 
to 1976, Nun never recorded a losing sea- 
son. Leading her team to the state tourna- 
ment championship on her first attempt, 
her inspiration the following two years 
directed them to become the runner-up in 
the state tournament. Thus ending a career 
of coaching one basketball team, Nun 
began a career of managing many other 
types of teams. “When I coached I was 
looking at one team of twelve players, but 
now I’m looking at hundreds of teams and 
thousands of players.” 

Involvement in women’s athletics con- 
tinues for Nun as she serves as the chair- 
person of the Auburn-Alabama Board of 
Officials, an affiliated board in Alabama 
and the surrounding states that provides 
officials for women’s sports. “I've never 
lost contact with women’s athletics. I am 
chair-elect of the national rating team for 
basketball. We rate officials in the United 
States who have made application and 
have been accepted for national rating, the 
highest rating possible. The national rat- 
ing team is the only group of people to 
award this rating. Next year I will be the 
Southeastern Conference Commissioner for 
Officials, a new position just established 
for the NCAA in women’s athletics, where 
I'll be responsible for assigning SEC offi- 
cials for volleyball and basketball.” 

On a much more personal level, the 
former saxophone player in the-Auburn 
Marching Band works closely with the 
women’s basketball program at Auburn. 
An avid supporter, she is director of the 


Fast Break Club, a fund-raising organiza- 


tion which offers Lady Tiger supporters 
game schedules, statistic sheets on each 
player, updates on the program, team sta- 
tistics, and socials to meet the players. In 
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addition, Nun is the announcer at each 
home game and supplies the workers for 
the official table. 
Since she enjoys contact with students, 
Nun remains close to them through intra- 
mural activities which grants her a great 
deal of pleasure. ‘The greatest satisfaction 
I get from my job is that I get to see and 
meet a lot of the students here on campus 


in a casual atmosphere where they're doing 


things they love to do. I get to see them in 
competition either in an organized pro- 
gram or just shooting the basketball up at 
the Student Activities Building. Not many 
days go by that I don’t go by the fields or go 
by the Student Act at night. I enjoy talking 
to and getting to know as many students as 
I possibly can.” 

Good conduct of the many Auburn stu- 
dents who participate each quarter in their 
chosen sport make running the intramural 
department much easier for the staff. 
“Intramurals has always been a very im- 
portant part of college life but I think in the 
last few years it certainly has become 
important for a college student to be 
involved.in some type of physical activity. 
The students here are the very best— 
friendly, cooperative, eager to help. We 
don’t have disciplinary problems on our 
campus like some other major colleges.” 

Nun watched the program grow in every 
aspect, from an increase in personnel to 
additional facilities, interjecting a guiding 
hand when and as often as needed. “There 
were just two of us and a secretary when we 
first began but now-we have hired a full- 
time staff. I've been fortunate enough to 
see the program grow into a department of 
its own. It was housed in the Physical Edu- 
cation Department and now we're under 
the dean of students. We have a field house, 
additional softball fields, racquetball and 
handball courts, and twelve football fields. 
In September of 1982, we will have a $6% 
million dollar complex which will be our 
new student activities building. This will 
make a difference in our overall program. 
With the new building, we'll have more 
time for recreational play and more facil- 
ities.” | 


Additional staff members have also 
helped the program to expand. Ted Trupp 
is in charge of the men’s program, the 
largest intramural division, and Jennifer 
Jarvis heads the women’s program, co- 
recreational, faculty, and staff programs. 
Nun takes little of the credit due her, dis- 
tributing it among other workers. “The 
majority of everything we've done has 
been as a group. Indirectly, I hope I’ve hada 
little to do with the increase in sports clubs 
and the people who participate. The stu- 
dent employees—managers and super- 
visors—are the ones who make our pro- 
gram go. Our student help is outstanding. 
They’re the ones out there everyday.” 

Considered to be one of the best pro- 
grams in the SEC, Auburn’s intramural 
program is expected to reach the top soon. 
Nun feels that the program, which is run 
through student activity fee money with an 
operational budget of $85,000 this year and 
one of $87,000 next year, compares well 
with others of its kind around the south- 
east. ‘The University of Tennessee and the 
University of Florida have outstanding 
programs as well. Based on facilities and 
monies allocated to operate, we feel real 
good about the fact that we're one of the 
very best and once we're in the new com- 
plex, we'll be the best.” 

The future looks bright for intramurals 
at Auburn. As for Nun, she plans to be part 
of whatever lies ahead. But one thing is for 
sure. She will definitely touch many lives, 
not only on campus but whoever crosses 
her path on The Plains. “I’m very happy in 
Auburn. I love the townspeople, campus, 
and the people I work with. The commun- 
ity is friendly and I’m content working at 
the University although we've had money 
problems. I’m not sure that I could be 
happy anywhere else because Auburn has 


_ always been such a big part of my life. It 


kind of grows on you.” 

That Auburn grows on one may indeed 
be true. But another very true fact is that 
everyone, whether they be student, faculty 
member, co-worker, or a member of the 
town of Auburn, who meets Susan Nun- 
nelly, assistant director of intramurals, will 
find that she, too, will grow on them. 


Nix Rebuilds Squad 
With Pitchers 


Baseball coach Paul Nix recruited six 
signees, including five pitchers, for the 
1982 season. They are: Lance Long, a 6-4, 
200-pound righthanded pitcher from Lur- 
leen Wallace Junior College; Neal Mitchell, 
a 5-9, 165-pound righthander from Jeff 
State Junior College; Ward Yearby, a6-1'%, 
170-pound lefthander from Niceville, Fla.; 
Bill Lee, a 6-0, 166-pound righthander 
from Lee High School of Montgomery; 
Russell Ricks, a 5-9, 175-pound righthander 
from Fayetteville; and Bobby Moore, a 6-0, 
170-pound infielder from Atlanta. 

Nix hopes to build next year’s team 
around pitching, after losing four pitchers 
from this year’s squad. ‘“We are just going 
to be starting from scratch as a team next 
year, beginning with rebuilding the pitch- 
ing staff. Since we're going to be rebuilding 
around some young pitchers, we could be 
looking at two or three years. Weare 
returning some players but they must be 
willing to make improvements this year. 
Hopefully a year of growth and maturity 
will make them better ballplayers.” 


Photographs of — 


API from 1946 to 1949 


“NOW DO IT RIGHT—Coeds Pat Bozeman and Pat Hainer watch Mrs. Marion Spidle, dean of a 1s 
women and home economics, demonstrate the way she'll clean the sorority room of the highest 


bidder for her services in the WAAF faculty auction in 1946. as ia 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF HOUSING—Because of the housing shortage in Auburn after World War | | ) | 
Il, students lived in tents, tugboats, trailers, the prisoner-of-war camp in Opelika, wherever they . ! 
could find. One veteran by the name of Duke built his own. Mrs. Duke, pictured in the doorway, 

described the house in an issue of Woman’s Home Companion. ) 


STANDING ON THE CORNER— Whether or not they are watching all the girls go by, this 


DECKHOUSES—To combat Auburn's housing shortage in 1946, the College acquired 93 tugboat | group of post war students are gathered on Toomer’s Corner—the spot, one Glom writer noted, _ - My 
deckhouses, which, when erected on campus, housed 180 single men students. . where everyone passes sooner or later. | : | 
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ss FIGHT: ON—"Fight On, War Eagle,” the predecessor to “War Eagle” that we sing today was written by a Broadway song 
Sut ae today’s “War Eagle” was sung for. the first time in 1947. The writing team in 1955 as a gift to Auburn from Roy B. Sewell ‘22. 


Archives Photographs 


Ne ‘i sie | ) | +584 NVHITEY —In 1949:Auburn trackster- Whitey Overton led the 
a SEC to a 93 to 33 defeat of the Southern Conference in the first 
ee inter-conference meet in history. 


FORESTRY DEDICATION—The inauguration festivities of Ralph Brown Draughon as and the Forestry Building. Above Trustee Paul S. Haley '01 accepts the forestry building from the 
; Auburn president in May, 1949, included the dedication of the new men’s dormitory Magnolia Hall __ state. Seated at right are Agriculture Dean Marion Funchess and President Draughon. 
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TIDWELLIN ACTION—As a freshman in 1946, Travis Tidwell led the country in yards gained, 
the first freshman to achieve that feat, and he did it on a team that didn’t have a major win all year. 
On a different team he'd have been an All-American. The next spring he broke his ankle stealing 
second in a baseball game against Florida. Surveying the career of the player, whom many 
remember as Auburn's greatest although he never made All-American, sports writer Sterling 
Slappey noted that “during 1947 and 1948, Auburn had little for football except one-legged Travis. . 
.. Occasionally Tidwell got attention for his football instead of for the fact that he played on an ankle 
which was swollen to almost the size of his neck.” The Most Valuable Player in the SEC his senior 
year, Tidwell played his hardest in his final game for Auburn. In 1949, Auburn had tied Florida, 
Georgia, and Clemson and had lost all other games. Bowl-bound Alabama was confident of a repeat 
of the 55-0 victory of the year before. When the game was over, the headline on page one of the 
Birmingham News read “War Eagle 14, Tide 13.” The story continued, “Tidwell played the greatest 
game of his life. ... The Tigers picked him up, placed him on their shoulders, and started out for the 
Fairest Village of the Plains.” 


SECOND TO NONE— With the addition of the new equipment which Prof. C. A. Basore ‘14 
(right) shows to Chemistry Dean H. M. Martin, the Chemical Engineering facilities in 1949 were 
boosted to “second to none.” 


GREAT WIN—In 1949, Auburn didn’t win a game, except the one that counts the most. The 
Tigers beat Alabama 14-13 in a game that left feathers ruffled on the field and off the field flying 
through the air as Auburn fans went wild and cushions in Legion Field yielded their insides to the 
cause. In 1948, Alabama beat Auburn 55 to 0 and expected to do so again. At an Auburn celebration a 
few days after the game, Coach Earl Brown (speaking) talks about the victory. Shown with him are, 
from left, Wilbur Hutsell, athletic director; Ralph Draughon, Auburn president; and Alvin Biggio 
'26. The picture was made by Lewis Arnold '45 for The Birmingham News. 


THACH CONSTRUCTION —In 1949 construction was underway on the education building, as 
Thach Hall would be called until its official naming and dedication in 1954. 
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» Albert: ‘Dartington: Gayle: ses 21 of Siti: 

* adied July: 15,1969 according to recent informa-_ 
tion. Survivors: include three sons, Albert D. 
(3 “Gayle, Jr.; Thomas Gill i ab IH; a Andrew 


Rees Gayle. - 


s . 6 ; : g ‘ Sige, } nae 
* * * at oe 


: Dewey Cobsinhae! Moore’ 23 of Lee, Fla, 
_ . edied April 26; He-was’a milk inspector for the 


Dairy Association of: Mariposa County in Ariz- 


| ce ona before returning to Alabama to become 


assistant manager of the Kirkwood Plantation 


_ in’ Marengo. County. From 1930 to 1951 he- 


owned and operated a‘dairy in Andalusia. An 


active: member of ‘the Baptist Church, Mr. 


Moore was a deacon,. counselor, and Sunday 


_-» school teacher for many years. Survivors include 
- his wife, Mrs. Bonice L. Moore; three sons, Dr. 


Dewey: C. Moore, Jr., of Selma; Thomas L. 
~Moore '55 of ‘Lee, Fla.; and William H. Moore 
‘56 of Brownville, Texas; a brother, O.C. Moore 
°30 of-Auburn; a sister, Martha Moore Payne of 


_ Sandy Ridge; and ‘six grandchildren, five of 


whom have recently graduated from Auburn or 


are presently enrolled. 


- €lyde Wesley Foreman '24 of Point Clear 


died January 11. He’ was a Life Member of the 


~ Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors include 


two daughters, Patricia.Foreman Wheeler of 
Indian Fork,’ Fla., and June Foreman Wedge of 


‘Chula Vista,.- Calif.; and a sister, Naomi Fore- 


man Stewart of Mobile. 


- 
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Col. Robert Baugh Sledge '26 of Greensboro 
died March 23 according to.information recently 
received in the Alumni Office. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs: Aurelia W. Sledge. 


* oe 
Samuel: Leroy. Hancock, Jr., (28 of Rome, 


Ga., died February 24 at Emory University 
Hospital in- Atlanta, Ga., .of lymphoma. A 


_ » former Rome City Commissioner for 20 years, 
- Mr. Hancock was chairman pro tem and chair- 


man of the finance committee for twelve years. 
He was associated with Georgia Power Com- 
pany for seventeen years as an electrical engi- 
neer and succeeded his-father as manager of 
Fairbanks Company from which he retired in 
1974 after 29 years of service. A member of 
West Rome Baptistchurch, Mr. Hancock taught 
Sunday school fora number of years. He was a 
member of the board of directors of Citizens 


_ Federal Savings and Loan Association, a former 


member and ‘president of the Rome Rotary 
Club, a former trustee of Shorter College, a past 
chairman of the Rome Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and a member of the organizing 
committee of Goodwill Industries of Rome and 
_a former chairman of its board. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Mary Frances Cooper 
Hancock; a daughter, Mary Tarrant Nance ’70 


of Rome, Ga.;a brother, Leonard H. Hancock of 


Rome, Ga.; two sisters, Mrs: Richard R. Dodd of 
Winamac, Ind., and Mrs. Paul E. Jones of 
Atlanta, Ga.; a granddaughter; and several 
nieces and nephews. 


** * 


Karl William Bewig '29 of Alexandria, Va., 
died November 21, 1974 according to inform- 
_tion recently received in'the Alumni Office. He 
was a Life Member of the Auburn Alvmni 


. Association. 


Homer L. Satterfield 30 of Alexander City 
. died earlier in the spring. Survivors include a 
* miece, Mrs. J. A. Pruitt of Alexander City. 


Rex Sikes '31 of Luverne died sa 2. He was 


26° 


- Member of the Auburn Alumni 


_ a Life Member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Rex Sikes; 

and two sons, Stanley B. Sikes of Selma, and 
_- William Sikes of Montgomery. 


Harbin Bailey (Red) Lawson ’32 of Athens, 


Ga., died May 22 following a heart attack. A 
__ physical education instructor at the University 


of Georgia, he served two years as Georgia's 


_ freshman basketball coach then took over as 


varsity coach in 1951. Mr. Lawson held this 
position until 1965 when he retired on the 
advice of his doctors. A varsity basketball player 
for three years at Auburn, he began his coaching 
career at Grove Hill High School and also 
coached at Snead Junior College before service 
in the Army Air Corps during World War II. He 
coached at Palmetto, Fla., from 1948 to 1950 
before joining Georgia’s physical education 
department. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Ernestine Lawson; a daughter, Sandra Bos- 
worth of Atlanta, Ga.; two sons, Terry Lawson 


of Macon, Ga., and Hugh Lawson of Athens, Ga. 


** * 


- 


Mattie Frank Davis 32 of Lanett died De- 
cember 19. Survivors include Mrs. Tovneal 
Guinn of Lanett. 

| ** * 


—, 


Harry Maxwell (Happy) Davis ‘32 of Val- 


dosta, Ga., is deceased according to information 


recently received in the Alumni Office. Life 
ssociation, 
Mr. Davis was a former executive secretary of 
the Alumni Association, which he helped reor- 
ganize following World War II. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Harry M. Davis. 


* * * 

Gerald Jacob Laubenthal '34 of Birmingham 
is deceased. A member of various electrical 
engineering societies, he was retired from Ala- 
bama Power Company. Mr. Laubenthal was a 
member of Beta Kappa fraternity and a member 
of Our Lady of Sorrows Church in Homewood. 
He was a Life Member of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. Survivors include a sister, Kath- 
leen McAtee of Mobile; and two brothers, 
George V. Laubenthal, and Bruce Laubenthal, 
both of Mobile. 


* * * 


Lynwood Lee (Babe) Lacy '36 of Mobile is 
deceased. He was a Life Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Lacy. 


* * % 


David Dallas Ruch ‘38 of Quakertown, Pa., 
died May 23. A retired veterinarian, Dr. Ruch 
was a professional musician and band leader 
before pursuing a career in veterinary medicine. 
He operated the Lawndale Hospital for Ani- 
mals in Philadelphia during the 1940's and 
worked for the Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal 
Industry. He operated the Warminster Cat and 
Bird Hospital from 1957 until his retirement in 
1969. While in Warminster, he was active in the 
Bux-Mont Veterinary Medical Association, serv- 
ing as president for several terms. Dr. Ruch was 
a corresponding member of the Pennsylvania 


_ VMA anda past member of the AVMA. He was 


also a member of Richland Friends Meeting of 
the Society of Friends. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Alfreda Gontarski Ruch; a daughter, 
Dr. Suzanne Piron of TaneYtown, Md.; two 
grandchildren; and three great grandchilden. 


“* * 
Walter Harvey (Bo) Kinard 40 of Andalusia 


died June 21. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Rebecca Wilson Kinard ‘46. 


Robert Carroll Adamson ‘42 of Alexander 


City is deceased. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Robert C. Adamson, and two children. 


Robert Maiben Williams ‘44 of Finchburg 
died October 27, 1978. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Freida B. Williams. 


* * * 


Reford Leo Hurston '47 of Fort Worth, Tex., 

is deceased according to information recently 

_received in the Alumni Office. Survivors include 
R. L. Hurston of Tallassee. 


Edward W. Tyler '47 of Waco, Tex., died 
June 8. Prior to his early retirement in 1979 for 
health reasons, he was engineering manager for 
Atlantic Richfield’s Mid-Continent Division in 
Tulsa, Okla. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Edward W. Tyler;,a daughter, Anne Tyler; and a 
son, Paul Tyler. 


Sara Cole Smith '48 of Lanett died October 
17. Survivors include a son, John Henry Smith, 


}€<al Coral Gables, Fla. 


Joseph Harmon Box '48 of Pace, Miss., died 
August 13, 1977 according to information re- 
cently received in the Alumni Office. 


**“* * 


Marie Batson Pipes '49 of Sylacauga died 
June 15, 1980. Survivors include Mrs. Sam Bat- 
son, Sr., of Sylacauga. 


** * 


George Thomas Burton '49 of Cumberland, 
Md., died April 19, 1972. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Dorothy K. Burton. 


* * * 


Larcus Bell Allen, Jr., '49 of Charlotte, N.C., 
died April 25 of a heart attack. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. L. B. Allen, Jr. 


* * * 


James Searcy Lawler ‘49 of New Market died 
January 12. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Lawler now of Rutherfordton, N.C. 


* * * 


Jesse Edward Burkhalter '50 of Gordo died 
on February 13, 1978. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. J. C. Burkhalter. 


“ * % 


Guy Teasley Pinkard '52 of Long Island, 
N.Y., died in 1978 of a heart condition. Survi- 
vors include Larry H. Pinkard of LaFayette. 


* * % 


Billy Wayne Bennett '53 of San Francisco, 
Calif., died November 1, 1978 in an automobile 
accident. Survivors include his mother, Mrs. C. 
F. Bennett of Medina, Tenn. 


Carl Douglas Lunsford '55 of Greenville, 
S.C., died in 1979 of a heart attack in San Anto- 
nio, Tex. Survivors include Mrs. J. L. Lunsford 
of Troy. 


William M. Teem, III, ‘56 of Atlanta, Ga., 
died June 24. He was vice president of Prulease 


Inc. Leasing Co. of Boston. Mr. Teem served as a 
lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army Reserve. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Betty Nordan 
Teem; a daughter, Mary Elizabeth Teem; three 
sons, William M. Teem, IV, Walter Nordan 
Teem, and Larry Frank Teem; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William M. Teem, Jr.; and a sister, 
Mrs. William A. Maner, III, all of Atlanta. 


Graham Lee Howorth '57, DVM, of Selma 
died earlier this summer. Survivors include his 
wife, Jane Elizabeth Tuggle Howorth '55. 


* %& * 


Donald Earl Marks '58 of Florence. died in 
1967 in an automobile accident. Survivors in- 
clude E. M. Marks of Florence. 


* * * 


William Rowell Heniford '59 of Richard- 
son, Tex., is deceased. Survivors include M.D. 
Heniford of Loris, S.C. 


Cornelius Herbert Harrell, Jr.,'60 of Green- 
ville died April 21. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Kitty Harrell; and a daughter, Kathleen 
Harrell. 


Sally Rush Bailey '60 of Dothan died March 
2 of a massive brain hemorrage. Survivors 
include a daughter, Ashley Bailey; and a son, 
Mitchell Bailey. 


- Verta Mae Helms Langston ‘61 of Jemison 
died May 12, 1980. 


** * 


Elizabeth Anne Tyer Manar ‘61 of Bir- 
mingham died February 24 in Oxford, Miss. 
Survivors include her husband, Otis Jay Manar, 
III, 63. 


William Walter Cole, Jr., 62 of LaFayette is 
deceased according to information recently re- 
ceived in the Alumni Office. Survivors include 
his father, William Walter Cole, Sr. 


* * % 


Donald Andrews Moseman '62 of Birming- 
ham died December 26, 1979. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Margaret Granger Moseman ’63. 


* * * 


Capt. John McCain Buzbee '67 of Good- 
water died June 26, 1980. He was a Life Member 
of the Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors 
include his mother, Mrs. Inez M. Buzbee of 
Goodwater. 


* * * 


William Dwayne Lee '67 of Columbus, Ga., 
is deceased. Survivors include W. S. Lee of Troy. 


** * 


Richard Kent Phillips '74 of New Orleans, 
La., died December 15, 1979. Survivors include 
his wife, Karen Phillips Lunsford of Dothan. 


/ 


Roy G. Rogers '80 of Princeton, Ky., died in 
June in an automobile accident. Survivors include 
Mrs. Deborah Rogers of Princeton. 


ee 
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1920-1939 


James B. Pilcher '20 is retired after a career 
with the Department of State and the American 
Foreign Service lasting from 1928 to 1959. 
Among his assignments both diplomatic and 
consular were those in Nanking, Hankow, Har- 
bin, Peiping, and Amoy, China. He later served 
as first secretary at the American Embassy in 
Paris and as consul general in Yokohama, 
Japan. He was counselor of the embassy and 
supervising consul general in Tokyo and in 
Mexico City as well as deputy chief of the mis- 
sion in Taipei and minister and consul general 
in Hong Kong. Mr. Pilcher currently lives in 
Cordele, Ga. 

Freddie Holman ‘38 has moved from Irmo, 
S.C., to Montgomery. 

Millard K. Morris 36 has returned from 
‘Columbia, South America, to live in Blounts- 
ville. 

MARRIED: Maxine Hutchins to William 
H. Cahoon ‘38 of Delray Beach, Fla., on May 23. 
Mr. Cahoon retired as a pharmacist last January. 

Bryant C. Vinson, DVM, ‘30 retired in 1975 
from Vinson Animal Hospital in Baltimore, 
Md. He now lives in Loachapoka. 

Vernie M. Holloway '37 retired in May. He 
lives in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Dr. Charles C. Verstandig ‘39 is a radiologist 
working with the Doctor’s Hospital and Cull- 
man County Hospital, both in Cullman, and 
Blount General Hospital in Oneonta. 


1940-1949 


Pyron Kenner ‘44 is director of the poultry 
division of the Alabama Department of Agri- 
culture and Industries in Montgomery. 

Lily L. Bradley ‘47 retired as a teacher in the 
Richland County, S.C., schools on June 5 after 25 
years. She lives in Columbia. 

Troy L. Ingram ‘47, supervisor of rural ser- 
vices for the Alabama Power Co., in Birmingham, 
has received the George W..Kable Electrifica- 
tion Award from the American Soceity of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. The award is presented 
annually to agricultural engineers for outstand- 
ing personal and professional contributions in 
applying electrical energy to the advancement 
of agriculture through agricultural engineering. 
Mr. Ingram, his wife, Bernice, and four children 


HAVE ONE LIKE THIS?—Robert W. Rhodes 
'39 wants to know if anyone else has a car tag 
like his pictured above. “My roommate in 1935, 
the late Sam Killough, made this car tag and 
gave it to me.-He was in the School of Engineer- 
ing and made it in a class at the foundry. I have 
never seen one like it anywhere during the 42 
years since my graduation. If there are others, | 
would like to hear from anyone who has one,” 
Mr. Rhodes writes. “I am very proud of my tag 
and always use it one the front of my car.” Mr. 
Rhodes’ address is 600 Lee Street, Luverne, Al. 
36049. 


live in Homewood. A member of the Agricultu- 
ral Group of the Edison Electric Institute, Mr, 
Ingram is a Fellow of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. He is a member of the 
Alabama Farm-City Week Committee, the Agri- 
cultural Development Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Area Chamber of Commerce, an 
honor State Farmer of FFA and an honorary 
State 4-H Club member. 

Lionel L. Levy, Jr., '48 retired from NASA 


Ames Research Center at Moffett Field, Calif., — 


on January 9 after 32 years of service. He lives 
in Los Altos, Calif. 

Jack P. Tucker '48 has been promoted to 
senior vice president by the Peoples Bank and 
Trust Co. of Selma. 


Grady L. Hawk '49, who has worked 33 years 


for the U.S. government, currently is with 
NASA in Huntsville. He has a son who gradu- 
ated from Auburn in December, 1979 in for- 
estry and a daughter. Mr. Hawk lives in Arab. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Charles William Cook 
40, Annandale, Va.; William Temple Seibels 
40, Deatsville; Samuel A. Mosley ‘56, Bir- 
mingham; James Noel Baker ‘46, Opelika; 
Albert J. Collins '47, Columbus, Ga.; Charlotte 
Wilkinson Lowery ‘47, Florence; Louie C. 
Porch °49, Salem; and Hubert Christian ‘49, 
Birmingham. 


1950-1959 


Dr. Richard Burnett '50 practices dentistry 
at the Dental Arts Center in Huntsville. ~ 


Wilhemina Scott -Lowe ‘50 has returned 
from England to live in Greenwich, Conn. 


Herbert N. Hawkins '50, director of admis- 
sions at Auburn since 1966, has retired and will 
become headmaster at Lee Academy in Auburn. 
He has devoted 31 years to education in Ala- 
bama as a public school teacher, coach, high 
school principal, and superintendent, and as the 
former director of high school relations at AU. 


Nicholas A. Pappas '51, a partner in the 
architectural firm of Yerkes, Pappas, and Parker 
in Washington, D.C., was elevated to Fellow- 
ship in the American Institute of Architects at 


their annual convention in Minneapolis in May. 


He has practiced architecture in Washington 
since 1956 and is a specialist in restoration and 
rehabilitation of historic buildings. Among his 
recent projects is the restoration of the McCor- 
mick Apartments as the headquarters of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. In 
1975, Mr. Pappas was one of 35 American stu- 
dents who attended the Attingham Park Summer 
School in England, an in-depth study of English 
country houses and their contents, and will be a 
lecturer at the 1981 West Dean Architectural 
Conservation Seminar in Chichester, England. 


The Rev. Henry C. Bailey '54 of Vardaman, 
Miss., is pastor of Pleasant Grove Baptist 
Church in Woodland, Miss. His daughter, Su- 
zanne Bailey Farr, received a B.S. in education 
from Auburn in March. 


Henry E. Childers, DVM,.'54, who is asso- 
ciated with Cranston Animal Hospital in Cran- 
ston, R.I., has been named director of Region 
One of the American Animal Hospital Associa- 
tion. Region One includes Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and the Quebec and Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. 


James A. Hatley '54 is with Wallace Interna- 
tional in Birmingham. 


Ellis Bullock, Jr., ‘54, president and chair- 


man of the board of Bullock/Graves Architects. 


and Planners, Inc., in Pensacola, Fla., .was 
elected national vice president of The American 
Institute of Architects at its 113th national con- 


vention held in Minneapolis in May. Mr. Bul- 
lock represents the Florida/Caribbean Region 


on AIA’s board and serves on the AIA Practice © 


Commission and the AIA Research Corp. He 
has chaired the Pensacola Historical Commis- 
sion, the city’s architectural review board, and 
the building board of appeals. He currently 


AuUubum Alumnailities 


serves on the Auburn School of Architecture . 


Alumni Advisory Committee. 
Rose Mary Abrams Potter '56 and her hus- 


band, Bill, own several stores—Big Daddy Rab- . 


bit’s, Inc., Big Daddy Rabbit's on the Island, The 
Wild Hare, and The Prissy Tail Bunny—in Ft. 
Walton Beach, Fla. They write, “Be sure to come 
by and let us know you are a War Eagle when 
you are in the vicinity.” 


Joline Moore Phipps ‘56 is with the educa- 
tion system in New Braunfels, Tex. Her hus- 
band, Bill, is a retired Air Force colonel. They 
live in San Antonio, Tex., with their son, John 
Greely, 15%. 


Harold C. Weathers ‘56, manager of the 
Marietta office of Atlanta Gas Light Company, 
has been promoted to Macon division manager. 
He and his wife, Helen, have three children. A 


former district chairman and state board member - 


of the Georgia Heart Association, he is on the 
board of the American Cancer Society—North 
Cobb Unit and is community relations chair- 


man of the Marietta Rotary Club. 


Charles A. McDade, III, '56 is a senior 
mechanical engineer at Walt Disney World in 
Orlando, Fla. He writes, “My son, Joseph, is a 
sophomore at Auburn in civil engineering and 
is a resident advisor at one of the men’s dorms. 
Another son, Jon, has been accepted at Auburn, 
and will be entering this fall in pre-en- 
gineering.” 


L. Ray Taunton ‘56 has been promoted to 
vice president of manufacturing, engineering, 
and environmental for Allied Chemical Co. His 
oldest son, Keith Ray ‘79, is a second year law 
student at South Texas in Houston. Son Kevin 
Elliott ‘79 is an accountant for Exxon Corp. in 
Florham Park, NJ. 

R. Allen McDaniel '57 is shift supervisor in 
the dyeing department of WestPoint Peppe- 
rell’s Fairfax Finishing Plant in Valley. He and 
his wife, Marsha, live in Fairfax. 

Walter Mashburn Pope'57 lives in Franklin, 
N.C., with his wife. Their oldest of four child- 
ren, Susan Elizabeth, enrolled at Auburn this 
summer. 

Willie Warren 58, former chairman of First 
National Bank of Anniston, has been named 
president of Birmingham Trust Bank. Chair- 
man of the Anniston bank since 1978, Mr. 
Warren began his banking:career in 1968 as vice 
president of the First National Bank of Dothan. 
He is active with the Commission on the Future 
of the South, the Jacksonville State University 
Foundation, the United Way of Calhoun County, 
and the Choccolocco Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Robert Lane Jackson '58 is president of Tri- 
Co Supply, Inc., in Anniston. He and his wife, 
Anne Little 60, have a son, Mark, who is a 
freshman at Auburn, and a daughter who is a 
senior in high school. 

Capt. Sam J. Gagliano '59 is stationed at 
Philadelphia Shipyard but lives with his family 
in Sewell, N,J. 

Mary Frances Keene Cuthbertson '59 lives 
in Germantown, Tenn., with her husband, 
James, and their three children. 

Wilburn L. Maples '58 is with Fairfax Drug 
Co. in Fairfax. 

Joe Copeland ‘59 is a special agent with the 
FBI serving his 19th year. He is assigned to the 
Columbus, Ga., FBI Office. 

Cdr. William E. Owen '59 is stationed at the 
Defense Language Institute in Monterey, Calif. 


Dr. Louie Crew '59, an associate professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin/Stevens 
Point, has received a fellowship from the 
National Endowment for Humanities to study 
this summer under composition expert Joseph 
Williams at the University of Chicago. He held 
previous NEH fellowships at the University of 
California/Berkeley and the University of Tex- 
as. 

Capt. Sam Gagliano '59 is stationed at Phila- 
delphia Shipyard but lives with his family in 
Sewell, N.J. 

~NEW ADDRESSES: Watt A. Jordan, Jr., 
50, Mt. Pleasant, S.C.; James E. Conaway ‘50, 
Tuscaloosa; Billy R. Jones 50, Gainesville, Fla.; 
Philip T. Copeland '50, Crowley, La.; Alfred 
Brewer Hill ‘51, Napierville, Ill; Jacqueline 
Claire Smith '51, Troy; The Rev. John Ellison 
Vickers ’51, Demopolis; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Burton 52 (Dorothy Moore 63), Lilburn, Ga.; 
O’Neal Christenberry Massey (Mrs. Griffin) 
‘52, Tuscaloosa; Alvin T. Wilson ‘53, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Charles Watts Clark ‘53, Montgo- 
mery; Carl Carmichael '54, Tyler, Tex.; Robert 
Mayo ’'54, Wellesley, Mass.; James W. Pate ‘55, 
Irvington; Henry J. Callaway, III, ‘55, Hunts- 
ville. 


1961-1965 


Mary Craig Price '61 and her husband, 
Robert, live in Selma, where their seventeen- 
year-old son is a senior at Morgan Academy. 

Wade Norton '61 scouts baseball players in 
the Atlanta area for Coach Paul Nix. His son, 
Billy, attends Auburn. | | 

Dr. Wayne C. Curtis '61 has been appointed 
dean of the School of Business and Commerce at 
Troy State University. He has recently returned 
from a year’s teaching assignment in TSU's 


master of science in management program in 


Europe. Prior to his work in Europe, Dr. Curtis 
was director of the center for business and eco- 
nomic services at Troy State. The author of 45 
publications in the field of economics and statis- 
tics, he joined Troy State in 1972 as an associate 
professor of economics. He and his wife, Sere- 
tha, have three children: Susan, Matthew, and 
Amanda. 

Bethel C. Smoot, Jr., '62, who received a 
degree from the University of Tennessee law 
school, practices law in Tullahoma, Tenn., with 
the firm of Haynes, Hull, and Smoot. 

Ben Prescott '62 is new president for the 
specialty fastener division of Rexnord, Inc., 
Torrance, Calif., and responsible for all division 
operations. Rexnord, headquartered in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., serves the mining, construction, 
industrial, pollution control, and other special- 
ized markets. Ben, his wife, Linda, and their 
three children, will relocate to Los Angeles. 

William Levie '63, pastor of Toney United 
Methodist Church, works with the U.S. Army 
Missile Command in Huntsville. Bill, his wife, 
Doris, and their children, Shawn, 11%, and 
DeAnne, 8, live in Harvest. 

Cdr. Richard Ernest Seaman '63 is com- 
manding officer of the USS Steinalser, a de- 
stroyer homeported in Baltimore, Md. 


Linda Cochran Slaugh ‘63 is a business edu-. 


cation consultant for the Florida Department of 
Education. She lives in Tallahassee, Fla. 


Foster L. Johnson, Jr., '64 of Birmingham is _ 


sales manager of pulp and paper for the Goslin 
Division of Envirotech Corporation, a major 
supplier of equipment and technology for con- 
tinuous industrial processing and underground 
mining. He is a member of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry and the 
Paper Industry Management Association. 
Faye Webster Hood '64 and her husband, 


Gene, Delta Airlines lead mechanic, have two 


sons, Kenneth and Bill. They live in Morrow, 
Ga. 


| at 


Carl Clifford Brewer ‘64, who retired from 
the U.S. Navy in 1976, is business manager fora 
firm of lawyers in Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
received a master’s in computer science from 
the Naval Post Graduate School in 1972. 

John H. Harris, Ill, ‘64 is executive vice 
president of First State Bank of Pensacola. He 
and his wife, Judy, have three daughters. 

John Blackwell 64, University of Monteval- 
lo's business manager, has been chosen as one of 
36 administrators around the nation to partici- 
pate in an advanced college management pro- 
gram this summer at Carnegie- Mellon Univer- 
sity in Pittsburgh, Pa. A doctoral student in 
higher education administration at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, John has been UM business 
manager since 1977. 

Barbara Guthrie-Morse ‘65, formerly vice 
president at West Virginia Northern Commun- 
ity College in Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
appointed dean of academic affairs at Valencia 
Community College in Orlando, Fla. She received 
a Ph.D. at the University of Arizona in 1979. 

Maj. Ledell Pearson ‘65 is stationed in 
Naples, Italy, with his wife, Janice, and their 
daughters, Melanie, 9, and Heather, 6. They 
expect to return to the U.S. in two years. 

Donal Estes ‘65, a real estate broker, owns 
Don Estes Realty in Kent. He and his wife, 
Charlotte, have four children, two boys and two 
girls. 

Robert Bruce Sanders, DVM, '65 completed 
studies at Texas.A & M and now lives in College 
Station, Tex. 

Linda Riley Seay '65 teaches in the Auburn 
Music Department while she works on her mas- 
ters degree. Her husband, Don ‘65, heads cam- 
pus construction at Auburn, 

Marcia McGuire Collett '65 is a contract 
expeditor for Equitable Relocation Service in 
Washington, D.C. She lives in Crofton, Md. 


1966-1969 


Dr. Ken Hudson ‘66 is academic dean at 
Patrick Henry Jr. College in Monroeville. 

Thomas Hubert Stubbs ‘66 is a_ public 
accountant and partner with Bradford, Waters, 
& Co., CPA's in Gulf Shores. 

Maj. Terry Jay Coker '66 is assigned to Ft. 
Rucker after serving a year tour of duty in Seoul, 
Korea. He, his wife, and daughter live in 
Enterprise. 

William Robert Payne '66 is a free lance 
commercial artist in Nashville, Tenn. 

Victor Streitb '66, professor of law and asso- 
ciate dean for academic affairs at Cleveland 
State University in Cleveland, Ohio, is in his 
10th year as a university professor. He received 
his law degree from Indiana University in 1970. 

C. Ed Taylor '67 is shift supervisor in the 
dyeing department at WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works. He and his 
wife, Susan Dorayne Plant '72, have one son, 
Duncan, 2. 

Timothy Days ‘67 works for Time/Life 
magazines in Mexico. 

Ron D. Lankford '67 lives in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., with his wife, Loretta, and daughter, 
Kipton, 6. He owns two Burger King franchi- 
Ses. 

Clifford Butler ‘67 is a sales engineer for 
Westinghouse Corp., working in the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., area. He and his wife, Lynn, have 
two sons, Bill, 11, and Russell, 8. 

Benjamin Smith '67 lives in Scottsboro with 
his wife and two children. 

Thomas William Biles '67 owns Taylor Ren- 
tal Center in Decatur. He has been in business 
for himself for 2% years after working for Ford 
Motor Credit Co. for 12 years. 

Richard Robinson ‘67 is a development 
engineer with IBM in Boca Raton, Fla. 


James Pete Perkins ‘67 is chief engineer for” 


Lousiana and Exploration in Houston, Tex. 
William R. Dodd, Jr., 67, recently left his 

position as chief electrical engineer at Amoco 

Plastics Division to establish his own company, 

Norcross Automation, which manufactures ro- 

botic devices and automation components in 

the computerized field. Norcross Automation is 

located ‘in Lilburn, Ga. 


THREE OF A KIND— When Frank Perkins, III, right, graduated from Auburn in June, he became 
the third member of his family by that name to do so. Here for graduation were his two 
predecessors, his father and his grandfather. Father, Frank, Jr., graduated in 1957; grandfather, 
Frank, graduated in 1928. But by no means do the Auburn graduates in the family end with those 
two. Young Frank's mother, Darwin Davis Perkins '55, is an Auburn alum, as is his grandmother, 
Mary Jackson Perkins '30. Then there are two aunts, Elizabeth Perkins Lankford '53 and Cassandra 
Davis Dowling '55, and two uncles, Coleman R. Lankford '57 and John D. Davis, Jr., '56. Family 
members now attending Auburn include sister Mary Darwin Perkins and cousins Maribeth 
Lankford Herndon, Allen Herndon, Amanda Lankford, and Bernice Davis. 


BORN: A son, Wesson Dalton, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James Gaston ‘67 of Americus, Ga., on 
December 5. He joins big brother, Jim, 4. James 


is a farmer and was recently appointed by the 
Reagan Administration as a member of the 
Georgia State ASCS Committee. 


George F. Buchanan ‘68 is director of pro- 
duction planning for Flo-Con Systems, Inc., in 
Champaign, Ill. Prior to this promotion to cor- 
porate headquarters, he was plant manager at 
Flo-Con’s Forest, Miss., plant. 


Larry Pippin ‘68 has received a B.S. in 
accounting from the University of North Caro- 
lina-at Charlotte. 

Michael Thomas Sutton ‘68 is president of 
Pensaco rick Sales in Pensacola, Fla. He and 
his wife Mic Sue, live in Gulf Breeze, Fla. 

Jack Heidler '68 is director of personnel ser- 
vices at Trinity University in San Antonio, Tex. 
Formerly he was coordinator of employee devel- 
opment at Auburn University personnel serv- 
ices. 

Bobby Crutchfield '68 is work measurement 
engineer in the industrial engineering depart- 
ment at WestPoint Pepperell’s Langdale Mill in 
Valley. He and his wife, Carolyn, have a daugh- 
ter, Robbye, 14, and a son, Robert, 11. 

Carole Hodges Campbell '68 teaches second 
grade. Her husband, David '67, has a Ph.D. in 
American civilization from the University of 
Texas and is teaching sociology and history at 
Northeast State Junior College. Carole, David, 
and their son, Jeremy, 5, live in Langston. 

Alex Reid Garrett, III], 68 works at Houston 
Power Co. He lives in Sugarland, Tex. 

Ralph Byram ‘69 works for the Social Secur- 
ity Administration in Birmingham. His wife). 
Ruth Murray '70, who graduated from the Uni- 
vesity of Alabama Medical School in Birmingham 
in May, 1980, has been selected for membership 
in AOA National Medical Honor Society. She is 
completing her three-year residency in interna] 
medicine at University Hospital in Birmingham 
where they live. 

Frank Hardin Perkins, Jr., ‘69 is marketing 
manager at Tracor Westronics, Inc., in Fort 
Worth, Tex. He lives in Arlington, Tex. 

James Stewart, [1,'69 held a Nieman Fellow, 
ship at Harvard University for 1980-81. 


Paul W. Fox '69 is assistant vice iresideaiad 
Loyal American Life Insurance Company i: 
Mobile. | 

David Rach '69 is vice president of opera 
tions at Lewis M. Carter Manufacturing Co 
Inc., a manufacturer of peanut processing m4 
chinery. He, his wife, and children—Angie, 1 
Dana, 7, and Jimmy, 2—live in Donalsonvill 
Ga. 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY —Pictured above are the SGA’s outstanding faculty members as chosen from each of Auburn's ten schools. Seated 
from left, they are: Joseph T. Hood of Agriculture; Lance Rake of Architecture and Fine Arts; Larry O’Toole of Arts and Sciences; James B. Drake, 
Education. Standing, Leo A. Smith of Engineering; Margaret Walker of Home Economics; Sally Stroud of Nursing; Byron Williams of Pharmacy; and 
Carl H. Clark of Veterinary Medicine. 
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Janie Morgan Serotsky ‘69 has moved to 
? poeesron. Tex., with: the transfer of her hus. 
band, Glenn, of the US. Coast Guard 

Ee BORN: A daughter, Catherine Anne. to Mc. 
and Mrs. Clyde Farris (Rebecca Mayo '69) of 
~ Portland, Ore., on january 5. Clyde isan ortho- 


| pedic surgeon in private practice 
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1970 


Ralph George Perkins works for Stalfa Con- 
trols in Houston, Tex. He, his wife, Debbie, and 
children, Scott, Amy, and Jincy, 
City, Tex. 

Walter A. Shipp is an engineer with Van- 
derbilt Chemical Corp. He lives in Murray, Ky. 
| Mary Lou Street is in the process of restoring 

a heritage home in Birmingham. 

__ Allen Strength is a computer program ana- 

» lyst at San Antonio Community Hospital. He 

) and his wife, Janice, live in Chino, Calif. 

_ Freddie Vinson Smith is director of the 
fp tesearch department of education for the State 

of Alabama and also a Management consultant 
if of speed reading and time management. 

William Crawford is employed with Texaco 
Co. of Birmingham. He, his wife, and three sons 

_ live in Maylene. 

| David Parrish, M.D., who received his M.S. 

in pathology in 1979 and graduated from medi- 
4 cal school in May, will start a family practice 

residency in the U.S. Navy at the Naval Aero- 
} Space Regional Medical Center in Pensacola, 

Fla. He has had recent publications in JAMA, 
| Alabama Medical Alumni Bulletin, and BBA. 

Ira Luker works for Southern Company in 

Birmingham where he, his wife, and children 
{ live. 

Phillip Burroughs, a lieutenant commander 

in the U.S. Naval Reserve, is manager of Inter- 

national Technical Services, Portable Products 

Division, Motorola, Inc. He lives in Ft. Lauder- 

dale, Fla. 

W. Phillips Griggs, M.D., who completd 

- urology residency at the University of Alabama 

at Birmingham last July, has joined T. W. Fried- 

land in practice of urology in Bellingham, 

Wash. 

Richard C. Goodrich is stationed at the U.S. 
Naval Security Group Activity in Edzell, Scot- 
land, with his wife, Marsha, daughter, Michelle, 

' and son, Charles. 

Oscar G. Traczewitz, Il, is supervisor of 
fiber planning at International Paper Co. in 
Georgetown, S.C. 

BORN: A daughter, Margaret Hill, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard D. Megginson, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham on May 24. 

A son, Tate Chisholm, to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
J. Turner, Jr., (Cathy Anne Campbell) of Clem- 
son, S.C., on March 2. He joins brother, Joseph 
Jackson, III, 5, and sister, Anne Campbell, 2%. 

A son, Michael Lee, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Orwell (Lynne Brown '75) of Auburn 
June 5. Mike has been with Auburn National 
Bank since January and Lynne teaches home 
conomics at Beauregard High School. 

A son, James Adam, III, to Dr. and Mrs. 
‘James A. Flanagan, Jr., of Birmingham on 
“December 4: He joins sister, Heather Amanda, 
2%. 


live in Missouri 


1971 


David Rouse has been appointed assistant 
professor in the Department of Fisheries and 
P Allied Aquacultures at Auburn. Coming from 
Texas A & M University where he completed 
the requirements for a Ph.D. in aquaculture, he 
§ did his dissertation research on shrimp produc- 
tion in freshwater ponds. While at Texas A & 
_M, he served as a teaching assistant and research 
associate. At the present, David is working with 

a training program for.foreign fishery special- 
ists who learn about farm fishing management 
procedures to carry back to their home coun- 
tries. 

R. Michael Easterwood is a research asso- 
/ Ciate at the University of South Carolina. He 
lives in Columbia, S.C. 
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DaVINCI SCHOLARS—These Auburn students are the first four to graduate as holders of DaVinci Scholarships, endowed by the late Alder 
Castanoli'13. At left is Frank Lazzara of Salem, who graduated in pre-law; William Barry of Alexander City, a music major; Larry DiChiara of Gulf 
Shores, a special education student with a major in mental retardation; and lan C. McDonald, a physics major, Frank and Larry graduated in June, and 
William and Ian will graduate in August. At right is Castanoli Professor of Foreign Languages Dorothy DiOrio, chairman of the DaVinci Scholarship 
Committee. An engineering graduate, Mr. Castanoli established the scholarship program at Auburn for students of Italian descent “to acquire 
knowledge and skills to enhance their personal development and their contributions as citizens to their communities and their nation.” Each student 
majors in whatever he chooses but must take the equivalent of a minor in Italian. 


Kim Hudson works for Hudson Electric Co. 
in Birmingham where he, his wife, Susan 
Belcher '75, and one-year-old daugher Eliza- 
beth live. 

LCdr. Edward Skinner received his master's 
in electrical engineering and communication 
electrical engineering at the Naval Postgradu- 
ate School in Monterey, Calif., and is now a 
consultant for the Navy in Washington, D.C. 

John T. Phillips, DVM, is director of the 
Davie Veterinary Clinic in Davie, Fla. Asso- 
ciated with John in the clinic is William D. 
Mitchell, DVM. 

Larry Westbrook has been transferred to 
Decatur where he is branch manager for the 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 

Thomas Butler is a sales area representative 
for Helena Chemical Co., working out of their 
Cordele, Ga., sales office. Tom, his wife, Diane, 
and children, Leigh and Melissa, live in Cordele, 
Ga. 

Emily Ann Zewen is reporter and editor of 
the suburban edition of the Mobile Press Regis- 
ter. She lives in Bayou La Batre. 

Larry Mathews teaches German at Berry 
High School in Birmingham where he, his wife, 
Andrea, and their two-year-old son Wesley 
‘live. 

BORN: A daughter, Kathryn Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Nappier (Kathryn Leaver) 
on March 31. She joins brothers, Bert and Andy. 


1972 


Mike Teel is special projects coordinator in 
the office of WestPoint Pepperell’s Shawmut 
Knitting Yarn Plant in Valley. He, his wife, 
Wanda, and children, Kenneth, 9, and Jennifer, 
7, live in Opelika. 

Dr. Arnold M. Flikke, professor and head of 
the University of Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture in St. Paul, Minn., has been elected a Fellow 
by the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 


neers (ASAE). Elected annually by ASAE’s 
board of directors, Fellows are chosen for their 
unusual professional distinction and extraordi- 
nary qualifications. Dr. Flikke joined the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota staff in 1941 as a graduate 
teaching assistant. He became assistant profes- 
sor in 1946, the same year he became a member 
of ASAE. Later elevated to full professor, he 
became head of the Agricultural Engineering 
Department in 1973. He’s listed in American 
Men of Science, Who's Who in Engineering, 
and Who's Who in Education. Dr. Flikke and 
his wife, Bethel, have three children. 


Capt. Steven J. Doctorchik, a pilot for East- 
ern Airlines, flies the Boeing 727 out of New 
York City. He, his wife, Sharon, and children, 
Steven, 6, and Amy, 2, live in Brookfield, Conn. 


John T. Leitner of Savannah, Ga., is manager 
of Savannah planning for Union Camp Corpo- 
rations Unbleached Division. Prior to this 
position, he was a senior project engineer. 


John Anthony Stauter, Jr., is an airline pilot 
with Delta Air Lines based in New Orleans, La. 
He and his wife, Ginger Goodroe '73, live in 
Long Beach, Miss. 


Benny Denham is superintendent of prepa-— 


ration in the bleaching department of West- 
Point Pepperell’s Opelika Finishing Plant. 


Robin Ginsburg Johnson is working in pub- 
lic relations, primarily with media personali- 
ties, with the firm of Morgan Communications. 
She lives in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Dennis Glover is in civil service at Warner 
Robins Air Base in Warner Robins, Ga. 

William Jackson is vice president of J. P. 
King Co. in Gadsden. 

Marsha Koppersmith Lushington is the 
education coordinator for St. Margaret's School 
of Medical Technology in Montgomery. Her 
husband, Rusty, is manager for Capital Stock- 
yards in Montgomery and coach for their sons’, 


Ben, (84%, and Danny, 7,) baseball team. They 
live near Tallassee. 

BORN: A daughter, Natalie Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. David Simpson (Sally Alfano) of 
Ft. Walton Beach, Fla., on January 8. She joins 
big brothers, Alan, 6, and John David, 2. David 
is a practicing attorney with the firm of Smith, 
Grimsley, Remington, Kessler, & Simpson. 

A daughter, Erica, to Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Lee Mathews of Citrus Heights, Calif., on 
March 8. 

A son, Adam Caughey, to Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Culpepper of Fr. Valley, Ga., on May 18. 


A daughter, Robin Leigh, to Capt. and Mrs. ; 
William Tallon of Chandler, Ariz.,on Novem- | 
ber 4. She joins big brother, Philip, 4. They are — 


currently stationed at Williams AFB, Ariz. 


1973 


Robert Glover is a research engineer for 
Lockheed Missiles in Sunnyvale, Calif. He and 
his wife, Rose Ellen Nettles '79, had a daughter, 
Esther Maria, on September 6. 

Dr. Deidre Christenberry is one of two 
women environmental scientists on the Sut- 
geon General's Staff. She lives in Bell Aire, Md. 

Becky Lilly Seay is a coordinator of employee 
services for Alabama Power Co., and her hus- 
band, Buddy, is an industrial psychologist. They 
live in Birmingham. 

Patricia Traylor Hixon teaches with the 
Montgomery Public Schools and owns the Busy 
Bee Learning Center. She and her husband, 
Randy, have a ten-month-old child. 

Larry Stowe is branch sales manager at the 
newly established Montgomery office of Square 
D Co., where he will be responsible for coordi- 
nating all Square D sales efforts in Montgomery 
and the surrounding territory. 

Linda Marcontell Hardwick, public rela- 
tions representative for the Alabama State 
Employment Office, received the Public Rela- 
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WILKINSON SCHOLARSHIP—Dennis Findley of Murfreesboro, Tenn., right, recently 
received the Jimmy Wilkinson Scholarship, a $1,000 award for academic excellence in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. The scholarship honors the late Mr. Wilkinson, a 1928 alumnus and a 
professional adviser to Auburn's architecture program. A Fellow of the American Institute of 


_ Architects, Mr. Wilkinson, and his firm, Stevens and Wilkinson Architects, Engineers and 
Planners, Inc., have designed many contemporary Atlanta buildings include the midfield terminal 


passenger complex at Hartsfield International Airport, the new Atlanta Central Library, and the 
Decatur MARTA station. At left is Jim Kortan, who made the presentation, and Mrs. Wilkinson, 


both of Atlanta. 


tions Award of the Year at Alabama's 33rd 
Annual Convention and Educational Confer- 
ence of the International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security. She will com- 
pete in the international convention to be held 
in Toronto, Canada. She lives in Tuscaloosa. 

James W: Calhoun, III, works for Bennigans 
in Houston, Tex. 

Patsy Hart Harris has moved to Florence, 
S.C., where her husband, Jim, has a veterinary 
practice. They have two children—Danielle, 
2%, and Asa, 1. : 

Dr. Salah Khader, a visiting associate profes- 
sor at the University of South Carolina at 
Columbia, presented a paper, “Effective Ther- 
mal Conductivity of Granular Materials in 


Cylinder Beds,” at the 16th International Ther- 


mal Conductivity Conference held in Chicago, 
Ill. The paper, co-authored by R. I. Vachon and 


_ J. S. Goodling of Auburn University, is an out- 


come of an International National Science 


_ Foundation Grant. Dr. Khader is now back in 
_ Egypt with the Mechanical Engineering Dept. 


at Cairo University. 

BORN: A son, Steven Edward, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Chris Joseph (Emily Preston '74) of 
LaGrange, Ga., on January 29. He joins broth- 
ers, Charles, 4, and Preston, 2. Chris, past presi- 
dent of the LaGrange Auburn Club, is serving 
his second year on the LaGrange City Council. 

A daughter, Audrey Sinclair, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John B. Howell (Lene Wood '74) of Bir- 


_ mingham on October 30, 1980. 


A son, Bradley Scott, to Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
Whelchel (Barbara Ann Harter) of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on January 14. He joins big brother, 
Andrew Ward, 5. 

A daughter, Courtney Duncan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William Randy Campbell (Jane Grissom 


_°72) of Rogers, Ark., on May 18. Randy is the 


national sales manager for Foam Molding Corp., 
a plastics manufacturer and Jane is a teacher. 
They write, “We are trying our best to raise a 
little War Eagle out here in the heart of Razor- 
back country.” 

A son, Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Barnes 
(Nancy Brassell) of Huntsville on October 12. 
Ernie is a dentist and Nancy teaches a special 
education class in Madison County. 

A daughter, Emily Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. Witt 
Langstaff (Beth Wheeler) of Hartsville, S.C., on 
April 20. She joins brother, Witt, III, 1%. Witt is 
the general manager of the chemical manufac- 
turing division of Sonoco Products Co. 
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1974 


Thomas W. Ozbirn, Jr., has received the 
doctor of osteopathy degree from Kirksville 
College of Osteopathic Medicine in Kirksville, 
Mo. He will intern at Tucson General in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., where he and his wife, Christine, will 
live. He held a Public Health Service Corps 
Scholarship and was a representative on the 
Student Government and a member of Sigma 
Sigma Phi, national osteopathic honorary frater- 
nity. 

Harry Glenn Caldwell received the master of 
business administration from Berry College in 
Berry, Ga., on June 7. d 

Bonnie Lynn Lawler is now Mrs. Max Stin- 
son. They live near Gadsden. 

Mary Emily Heard is a missionary in Papua, 
New Guinea, doing literacy work with Wycliffe 
Bible Translators. . 

Scott Baker is project manager with Rust 
Engineering in Birmingham. He recently re- 
ceived his professional engineer cértification. 

Richard Lamar Farrow is director of Singer 
Vocational Services Center where he has served 
as vocational evaluator and program supervi- 
sor. He, his wife, Kay, and sons, Brad and Sean, 
live in Atlanta. 

Donna Tilley Mayo has taken a leave from 
teaching school to enjoy her children, Matthew, 
2%, and Suzanne, | month. Her husband, Dale, 
works at UPS in Huntsville. They live in Arab. 

Dale Crail is now director of college relations 
at Columbus College in Columbus, Ga. Prior to 
this position, he was assistant director of uni- 
versity relations at East Tennessee State Uni- 
versity and director of public relations at Jack- 
sonville University in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Frances Williams (Bobbie) Anderson teaches 
fifth grade at Westminster School in Ft. Wash- 
ington, Pa. Her husband, Bob, attends West- 
minster Seminary. 

Cheryl E. Morgan is a senior designer for 
Gruzen & Partners Architects-Planners in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Lisa Kaye Campbell '79 to Michael B. Wil- 
son. She is a registered medical seehnologist in 
Elgin, Ill., and he is a Chicag®account executive 
for Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. They live in 
Hanover Park, Ill., and “are anxious to meet 
other War Eagles living in the Windy City.” 


BORN: A daughter, Joni Marie, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Lakin, III, (Beverly Schneider) of 


Auburn on May 15. She joins sister, Jaime E11- 
zabeth, 3. —. 

A daughter, Sarah Katherine, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Leaver (Katherine Trafton '75) on April 
18. 

A daughter, Laura Marie, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Selby of Birmingham on May 5. She 
joins sister, Heather, 3%. Michael is employed 
by Social Security and Linda is a homemaker. 

A daughter, Laura Frances, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rick Winther (Brenda Butler) of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, on April 30. 


1975 


Nicky Glover is in civil service at Warner 
Robins Air Force Base in Warner Robins, Ga. 
William M. McKinney is with HGC, Inc., 
General Contractors, in Florence. 

Sandra Dowdy Bell lives in Opelika and has 
ason, Nathan-C. Hickman, who is a freshman at 
Auburn. ~> — 


Frank Compton Ellis, Jr., is enrolled in 
auburn’s School of Pharmacy after serving four 
years in the Navy. 


Richard Leslie Samples is a pharmacist at 
the Holy Name of Jesus Hospital in Gadsden. 
He has four children—Pat, Rhonda, Danny, 
and Dean. 

joel R. Bragg is vice president and trust 
officer of Central Baneshares of the South, Inc., 
in Birmingham. 

Joseph C. Allen is a sales representative for 
Wausau Insurance Co., in Wausau, Wis. 

Carl David Mauldin is an engineer for the 
Georgia Power Co. at Plant Vogtle in Waynes- 
boro, Ga. 

David Page works for Hetero Chemical Co., 
in Long Island, N.Y. 

Jack Bledsoe is assistant traffic manager of 
rates and research in the traffic department at 
WestPoint Pepperell's Transportation Center 
in Valley. He, his wife, Denise, and their chil- 
dren, Jonathan, 5, and Jessica, 3, live in Fairfax. 

Larry Greene is plant engineer at Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation's Ashton, R.L, 
plant. He is responsible for the operation, 
maintenance, and protection of the plant's 
facilities. 

Lt. Richard Burgess is stationed in Arling- 
ton, Va., with the Defense Intelligence Agency. 
He, his wife, Jean Davis, and their three 
daughters—Kimberly, 6, Lora, 4, and Lisa, 2 
—live in Laurel, Md. Last year he completed a 
three-year tour as a P-3C patrol plane TAC- 
CO/Mission commander with Patrol Squadron 
9 at NAS Moffett Field, Calif. | 

Lt. Norman Stephenson, Jr., is in the Air 
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Force and will soon be transferred to Blythville 
AFB, Ark. He and his wife, Charlotte, have a 
daughter, Stephanie. 

Olivia Arrington is now Mrs. Steve Miller. 
She lives in Oxford, Miss. 

David Nathan Miller and his wife, Vickie 
Lynn Carter ‘74, live in Ariton with their 
daughter, Amber, 3, and son, Ashley, 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrance G. Finley (Susan 
Huie 76) live in Chapel Hill with their twin 
children, Matthew and Katherine, who will be 
two on November 29. Terry is with Crown 
Publishing Co. 

BORN: A son, Charles Harwood, III, (Chad), 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Neill, Jr., (Peggy 
Hall °76) of Martinez, Ga., on May 23. Charles 
received an MSME from North Carolina State 
and is now on his second assignment as a field 
engineer with E.l. DuPont at the Savannah 
River Nuclear Plant. 


1976 


William T. Lucas, Jr., is in the Navy sta- 
tioned in Honolulu, Hi. 

Jerry Dooley is a mechanical engineer for 
PPG Industries in Lake Charles, La. He and his 
wife, Donna Tindell, live in Sulphur, La., with 
their six-month-old daughter, Jennifer Eileen. 

Capt. Russel Kay is in the Air Force stationed 
in Germany. 

Kathleen Prince is training students to be 
court reporters at Prince Institute in Mont- 
gomery. 

Rebecca Turner Roark is administrative 
assistant for cardiology services at Brookwood 
Medical Center in Birmingham. 

Tim Sanders is plant industrial engineer at 
WestPoint Peppere]l’s Nantuck Towel Mill in 
Valley. He, his wife, Reba, and son, Timothy, 
10, live in Fairfax. 

Dr. Roy Bruce Hall, an intern at Carraway 
Hospital in Birmingham, plans to specialize in 
orthopedic surgery at UAB beginning in Janu- 
ary. 

Paul Oliver is a pharmacist at Citizens Hos- 
pital in Talladega. 

Jeri Fritz Laufenberg lives in Cocoa Beach, 
Fla., with her husband, Keith. 

Michael Lloyd Love is a senior staff consul- 
tant with Kurt Salmon Associates based in 
Atlanta, Ga. He and his wife, Ada, live in 
Marietta, Ga. 

Scott Swerdlin, DVM, is in practice in 
Oviedo, Fla. 


Capt. Michael H. Pate is company com- 
mander of the 151st Battalion of the National 
Guard Armory in Fort Payne. 
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AEROSPACE HONORS—Shown at the presentation of the 1981 Pitts and Djordjevic Honor 


Awards in the Department of Aerospace Engineering are, from left, Robert G. Pitts ‘33, emeritus 
head of the department who is honored by two of the awards; Robert K. McCutchen, Jr., of 


Charlottesville, Va., winner of the Pitts Award in aerospace engineering; 


David W. Coggin of 


Newnan, Ga., winner of the Branimir D. Djordjevic Award given in memory of the dedicated 


a€rospace professor who taught at Auburn from 1959 until his death in 1 
Mableton, Ga., winner of the Pitts Award in aviation management and Dr. J 


967; James E. Mayo of 
im C. Williams, head of 


the department. All three of the recent graduates graduated with honor or high honor and all three 


are headed for Air Force pilot training. 


Stephen Sidney Turnipseed is district man- 
ager of wire line services at Schlumberger in 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

MARRIED: Jane Ann Koehler to Patrick 
Jaqua on October 10. They live in Findlay, Ohio, 
where Jane, who received her master’s in math 
education at the University of South Florida, 
teaches sixth grade and Patrick owns a retail 
sporting business. 

ADOPTED: A daughter, Mary Minge, by 
Dr. and Mrs. George L. Wood of Selma. Mary 
was born on Feb. 1. George operates Selma 
Animal Hospital. 

BORN: A son, William Bruce, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Donnellan of Montgomery on 
May 19. Robert is a senior financial analyst at 
Blount, Inc. 

A son, Michael Brett, to Mr. and Mrs. Mike 
Wood (Pam Codding '80) of Tyler on July 14, 
1980. Mike farms near Tyler. 


1977 


Brian Batson in January became an installa- 
tion director with Shared Medical Systems, a 
company that specializes in hospital software 
systems. He implements new systems in hospi- 
tals and trains the users in the methods and 
capabilities of their. system. His wife, Janis 
Wootan'76, is now a programmer/analyst with 
Southern Company Services where she is re- 
sponsible for all of the payroll calculation pro- 
grams for both Georgia Power and Alabama 
Power Companies. Jan writes, ‘We are living in 
Duluth, Ga., which is part of the metro-Atlanta 
area but is far enough out from town to have a 
quiet, small-town atmosphere. We're both en- 
joying our home and our work, and, even 
though we hear quite a bit of Bulldog talk, can’t 
remember having heard the first ‘roll tide’ in 
four months — it’s kind of nice!” 

Sharon L. Wood is teaching special educa- 
tion courses in Selma. 

Debbie Stokes teaches physical education 
and coaches the girls’ volleyball and basketball 
teams at Chambers County High School in 
Milltown. 

Donnie Preston Arrant received his master 
of religious education from Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Ft. Worth, Tex., in 
May. 

C. Houston Elkins, Jr., is sales engineer 
with Schlumberger in New Orleans, La. His 
wife, Beth Mary Evans is a pharmacist at 
Eckerds. 


GOVERNOR’S AWARD—For the first time, Auburn ROTC units have received the Governor's 
Award, honoring the top ROTC student in each branch attending a college in Alabama. Shown with 
Gov. Fob James (right) are (from left) Army ROTC Cadet Garland H. Williams, a pre- 
law/journalism major from Atlanta; Navy Mids 
tration major from Chicago, IIL; and Air Force 
major from New York, N.Y. 


Pamela Diane Bailey is a sales representa- 
tive for Honeywell, a company concerned with 
energy management for buildings. She lives in 


Birmingham. 

MARRIED: Pamela Hosey to Danie! B 
Long, Jr., on March 17, 1979. She is an intern 
tional executive assistant for the international 


marketing director at Texas All-Whee! D 
Montgomery. He is the stage manager at 
WSEFA-TV. 

Cynthia Leigh Burland ‘79 to Don Thomas 
Arkle on May 341. He works in the design 
bureau of the Alabama State Highway Deprt., 
and she has taught special education in Decatur 
for the last two years. They live in Montgomery. 


Carol Sue Haile to Chester Druin (Dru) 
Wells, Jr.,on March 7. They live in Alexandria, 
La. 


1978 


Margaret Lynn Trafton is a flight attendant 
for Alia, the Royal Jordanian Airlines, and lives 
in Amman, Jordan. 

Terry Wilson is third-shift supervisor in the 
tufting department at WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Springdale Plant in Dalton, Ga., where he lives. 

Chip Gray is a sales representative for Mon- 
santo in Memphis, Tenn. He lives in Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

Edward Velasco, DVM, has opened his own 
clinic, All Animal Clinic, in Middleburg, Fla. He 
and his wife, Marilyn Curtis, DVM, live in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Ricky McClinton is a commercial represen- 
tative for Alabama Power Co. in Auburn. 

Sally Land Watson is director of pharmacy at 
Evergreen Hospital in Evergreen. Prior to this 
position, she was director of pharmacy at Mon- 
roe County Hospital in Monroeville. 

Barbara Kruse is a management consultant 
in the industrial engineering group for Arthur 
Young & Co., in Dallas, Tex. 

'MARRIED: Joanne Simmons '80 to James 
Daniel Roach. They live in Flagler Beach, Fla., 
where she works for ITT Transportation Dis- 
tribution Service Center and he is an area for- 
ester for ITT Rayonier. 

Melisa K. Dyess '79 to Ronald K. Cofer on 
April 4. They live in Fort Walton Beach, Fla., 
where she is a pharmacist and he is an electrical 
engineer with Vitro Services. 

BORN: A son, Ted William, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Jones (Donna Finley) of Alabaster. 
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ENGLISH SCHOLARS—Laura Bowling (center) of Montgomery received this years Mary 


Matherly Durant award, established in 1968 in memory of Mary Durant, daughter of former — 
Auburn English Professor and Mrs. Jack Durant. A June graduate, Laura will use her English major 
in paralegal work. This year's recipient of the Ruth and Carolyn Faulk Scholarship is Harold — 
(Drew) Wilson of Marietta, Ga., a pre-med student. The Faulk Scholarship honors the late English 
professor Ruth Trammell Faulk '48 and her daughter, the late Dr. Carolyn Faulk '55. Dr. Marcia 
Jacobson, left, presented the awards on behalf of the Auburn English Department faculty. 


Donna, director of public relations and fund 
raising for Cahaba Girl Scout Council in Bir- 
mingham, recently had an article published in 
Scout's National Leader Publication. 

A daughter, Erin Frances, to 1/Lt. and Mrs. 
Thomas McGehee, Jr., of Jacksonville, N.C., on 
March 10. Tom is in charge of a 65-man Drag- 
gon Pit, an anti-tank weapon, for the Marine 
Corps. Upon returning from his second Medi- 
terranean cruise during which he participated 
in several NATO exercises, he was assigned to 
Marine Barricks 8th and I in Washington, D.C. 
His assistance in the Cuban boatlift in Key West 
earned him both a unit citation and a humani- 
tarian medal, and he was recommended for a 
naval achievement medal. 


1979 


Victor Hunt and his wife, Susan, have moved 
to Prattville. 

Ann Playter Wood has completed medical 
technology training at St. Vincent's Hospital in 
Birmingham and is now working at Carraway 
Methodist Hospital. 

Harry Harden is assistant personnel director 
at WestPoint Pepperell’s Equinox Mill in And- 
erson, S.C. He and his wife, Melody, live in 
Anderson, S.C. 

Lou Ann Dresher Frets is in sales in the 
refreshment industry in Prairie Village, Kans. 
Her husband, Tim, is an attorney with a large 
law firm in Kansas City. 

Stephen Andrew Pharr is art director for 
Sawyer Advertising Agency in Gainesville, Ga. 

Jeffrey Paul Cofield is personnel director at 
Burlington Industries in Clarksville, Va. 

Lisa Johnson teaches history at Smiths Sta- 
tion High School in Smiths. She lives in Fairfax. 

Melody Daniel is now Melody Daniel Hagler. 
She lives in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Marvin Eugene Trott, Jr., completed his 
third year of study at the Birmingham Medical 
Center School of Optometry. He and his wife, 
Debbie, live in Birmingham. 

Stephen Andrew Pharr is art director for 
Sawyer Advertising Agency in Gainesville, Ga. 


Michael Paul Seyfried is a medical student at 
the University of South Alabama College of 
Medicine in Mobile in his third year of clinical 
work. 

David Bailey, a Navy helicopter pilot who 
earned his wings in April, is stationed with 
HC-16 at NAS in Pensacola, Fla. 


MARRIED: Mary Elizabeth Bojarski to 
James D. Westbrook on July 18. They live in 
Columbia, S.C. ae 

Katherine Anne Fowler to Benjamin Sou- 
therland Kelley on May 30 in Lexington, Ky. 

Beverly M. Bains '80 to Keith C. Anderson 


on August 2. They live in Mobile where Keith is | 


assistant branch manager with First National 


Bank. Beverly teaches kindergarten at the Nan — 


Gray Davis School in Theodore. 


Karen E. Candler to Dr. W. Larry Tucker on | - { 
May 16. She is a pharmacist at Harco Leland in 3 3 


Tuscaloosa and he is an assistant professor at 
the University of Alabama and an attending 
physician at Capstone Medical Center. 


1980 


Randy Lomax, who has completed his first 
year at Cumberland School of Law at Samford 
University, has been accepted to the Samford 
University Graduate School and will be working 
toward a combined juris doctorate/master of 
business administration degree. He is a member 
of Phi Alpha Delta Legal Fraternity. 

David Lee Wingard is a project accountant 
for Avery May Construction Co., in Irving, Tex. 

Theodore Richard Arch is a rental represen- 
tative with Jartran, Inc., and his wife, Melissa 
Haynes, is an independent designer in interior 
furnishings, currently dealing with the Duke of 
Seville (Spain) on his bank and home. They live 
in Miami, Fla. 

Jacqueline Lamb is a development engineer 
with Amoco Fabrics, Co., in Atlanta, Ga. 

Judy Nelia Ingle is now Judy Ledbetter. She 
lives in Huntsville. 


Ens. Sammy Carlton McCarver has com-_ 


pleted naval nuclear power school in Orlando, 
Fla., and is currently assigned to the Naval 
Nuclear Power Training Unit, Ballston SPA, 
New York. 

Scott Schoppert is operations and office 
manager of the Mobile Agency Rent-A-Car, 
Inco. . . 

MARRIED: Marion Dawn Cox to Greg 
Eveland on June 13. Greg is the product man- 
ager for Diversified Products in Opelika where 
they live. 

Kathy }o Patterson to Thomas E. Halbrooks 
on August 9. They live in Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Jennifer Suzanne, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald Wayne Jackson (Donna 
Roberts) of Scottsboro on May 16. 
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Mr. Charles D. Robertson 
Mrs. Alan Reeves 
Mrs. Leo Woodall ‘53 
Mr. Warren C. Howell, Jr., ‘7 
Miss Carolyn Page '44 
Miss Linda D. Gray ‘80 
Miss Lorraine A. De La Croix ‘68 
Mr. & Mrs. Harrison D. Campbell ‘48 & ‘49 
; Birmingham Chapter, A.LA,,. in 
memory of Virgil L. Smith, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Ortega ‘60 & ‘61 
; in memory of Cornelius H. Harrell, Jr., ‘60 
f Sam W. Adams, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth L. Henderson ‘76 
Dr. Jack B. Brown 
Mr. Harry R. Wilkinson ‘64 
Dr. Thomas H. Blake ‘26 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Quarles ‘64 
Mrs. Mary Ann Davenport ‘72 
Mr. Theodore R. Waldrop ‘75 
Mr. & Mrs. Sam H. Adams, Jr., ‘67 '69 
American Fisheries Society, 
Auburn University Chapter 
a UPC's “Bookin’ into Spring” 
a The "A" Club 
Katharine Cater — Mortar Board Memorial 


Miss Dorothy F. Floyd ‘43 
Mrs. M. Kemal Benouis ‘60 
Mrs. Henry C. Hudson ‘72 
2 Mes. Jerry W. Gill ‘62 
et Mrs. Mary E. Coleman ‘46 
Bi Mr. & Mrs. Andrew D. Lipscomb, Jr. ‘47 & ‘49 
‘ dan. . Mr. & Mrs. John E. Feathers 58 & ‘59 
Mrs. Sidney L. Lanier, Jr., ‘59 
Mrs. C. Herndon McGehee ‘40 
Mrs. James A. Prestridge, Jr., ‘48 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank W. Bromberg, Jr., ‘76 & ‘75 
Mrs, James C. Wells 60 
_ ss Mrs. D. Wayne Murphy ‘62 
sd Ms. Sergio Kampakis ‘75 
" Mrs. James E. Greene ‘34 
Miss S. Patricia Bealle 80 
_ Miss Elizabeth L. Simms ‘46 
re * Mrs. William V. Cornwell ‘48 
Re), Mrs, Charles W. Thomas '66 
Mrs. Norman A. Brittin ‘40 
ss Miss Katherine E. Craft ‘80 
Mrs. W. Roscoe Johnson, IL, '64 
of Mrs. Edward D. Landrum ‘61 
Dr. & Mrs. Jeff H. Beard ‘57 & “58 
Mrs. Ralph A. Head ‘71 
Leland E. Starr ‘42 
| Mrs. Phillip C. Watkins ‘63 


‘ 


Pitas Hill Collection 

. 4 : : a Mts William Borén 

- mocks and/or Periodicals 

| Prot Darrell C. Meyer Pa , 
» Dr. John Alex Floyd, Jr. 


_ German Information Center 
Dr, Allen K. Hess 
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Dr. Joseph W. Reddoch 

Mr. Richard Shelton 

National Live Stock & Meat Board 

Mr. Edward B. Russell 

Alabama Center for Higher Education 

University of Delaware Center for the 
Study of Values 

Universities Associated for Research 
and Education in Pathology 

Dr. Arthur G. Bedeian 

Mrs. Richard E. Amacher 

Dr. Eugenia M. Zallen 

Home Management Department 

University of New Mexico Library 

James Bennett Group of Australia 

Col. Albert S. Lisenby 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Adcock 

Free and Accepted Masons of Alabama 

Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Snow 

Dr. Sherwood C. McIntyre 

Dean J. T. Vaughan 

Dr. Joe Harrison 

Ms. Marilyn Michael 

Mrs. Ruth Liles 

Dr. J. H. Yeager 

Mr Wayne Houston 

Ms. Marsha Overman 

Dr. Forest E. Ludden 

Mr. L. W. Smith 

Dr. Paul Starr 

Mrs. Osmo Smith '40 

Mr. Rhett E. Riley 

Kent & Lynn Davis 

Prof. Margaret Latimer 


Dr. William H. Maehl 
Mr. Wade Fare 
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Recent Donors To Library 


Dr. Gail Hines 

Mr. Kendall Powers 

Dr. Edward B. Taylor 

Mrs. D. McMeekin 

Dr. Sara Hudson 

Mr. Harmon Straiton 

Ms. Gussie R. Calhoun 

Mr. J. Pete Richeson 

Ms. Diane W. Young 

Mr. Henry B. Burdg 

Prof. Clark E. Lundell 

Mr. & Mrs. Blake Yates 

Dr. Paul R. Schnurrenberger 

Embassy of the State of Kuwait 

Dr. Kenneth A. Barker 

Clarkson Gordon & Co. 

Southern Center for Studies in Public 
Policy, Clark College 

Auburn University Water Resources 
Research Center 

Mrs. Charles V. Lair 

Dr. Charles Edwards 

Dr. George M. Hocking 

Dr. Martha Merrill 

Dr. D. D. Moss 

Dr. W. R. Miller 

Dr. Roland S. Young 

Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Mrs, M. K. Heath 

Dr. Earl L. Wiggins 

Mr. Stanley Gettle 

Dr. W. D. Hardy, Jr. 

Mr. Don Lanier 

Mr. Samuel E. Smith ‘51 

Ms. Patricia Simmons 

Mrs. Billie Ruth Fant Wood ‘49 
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